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PHYSICAL THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LET BARNES BOOKS HELP YOU! 


You teachers of Physical Education are carrying a great share of the responsibility for getting and keeping our 
students physically fit. Out of the many suggestions and orders and instructions being give you, the VICTORY CORPS 
MANUAL issued by the United State Office of Education is outstanding for its clarity and authenticity. Here is an 
outline which sets forth the bare essentials of what should be included in a good physical education program for every 
school. Exactly how to organize your program? How to conduct preliminary testing? What dances to include? Where 
to find teaching pointers for sports? All the answers can be found in Barnes books. On this page we list for you the 
Barnes publications found in the Victory Corps Manual’s RECOMMENDED LIST OF SOURCE MATERIALS. And when 
you do your part in promoting Physical Fitness through Physical Education, let Barnes books help you. 
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GYMNASTICS 
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TESTING 
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SCALES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ACTIVITIES 2.00 
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TION ACHIEVEMENT 1.60 


Neilson and Cozens—ACHIEVEMENT 


SCALES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
1.60 


Palmer—TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.___ 2.00 


SPORTS AND GAMES 


Blanchard and Collins—A MODERN PHYSI- 


CAL EDUCATION PROGRAM $2.00 
Burr—FIELD HOCKEY 1.00 
Caswell—_SOCCER 1.00 
Conger—TRACK AND 1.00 
Cubberley—FIELD HOCKEY ANALYZED__~ 1.00 
Duncan—SIX-MAN 1.00 
Frymir—BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN______- 1.00 
Hillas and Knighton—ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
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Leveagae—VOLLEY 1.00 
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Mason and Mitchell—ACTIVE GAMES AND 
$3.00 
Meissner and Meyers—BASKETBALL, GIRLS__ 1.00 
Mitchell—SPORTS FOR 2.50 


Montgomery—VOLLEYBALL FOR WOMEN. _ 1.00 
Powdermaker—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


3.00 
Staley—GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS__ 2.00 
Stephens—RIFLE 1.00 
Veenker—BASKETBALL 3.00 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have the pleasure of announcing a VICTORY LIMITED EDITION of INTERPRETATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION edited by Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University. The original price was $10.00 
per set. We have published this limited Victory Edition which we offer at $5.00 per set net. 

Here is a wonderful opportunity to secure a collection of articles by the leading educators in the country at 
an unusually low price. The limited Victory set of books would be a valuable addition to your library for years 


to come. 


Bound in cloth, 5 volumes, total number of pages 1,629. 
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A. S$. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street 
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The Army Physical Conditioning 
Program 


By 
THEODORE P. BANK, COLONEL, A.U:S. 


Chief, Athletic and Recreation Branch 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


gree of physical fitness among all officers and men 

is essential to military effectiveness. War places 
a great premium upon the strength, stamina, coordina- 
tion, and agility of the soldier because victory and his 
life are so often dependent upon them. The fact that 
this is a mechanized war in no way minimizes the im- 
portance of physical fitness. Tanks and planes do not 
operate themselves—imen must still operate them. These 
men must be fit not only to operate their machines, 
but also to be prepared for the emergencies which are 
constantly arising when they are deprived of their use. 
We have all read of the terrific physical ordeals to 
which some of our flyers have been subjected when 
forced down. Tanks frequently run out of gas and 
their crews must become foot-soldiers. 

Total military fitness involves technical fitness, men- 
tal and emotional fitness, and physical fitness. Tech- 
nical fitness is evidenced by tactical training and a 
knowledge and skill in the use of arms and equipment. 
Mental and emotional fitness is evidenced by habits of 
thinking and feeling which will permit alertness with 
an economy of energy and rapid relaxation when oppor- 
tunity is afforded to do so. It is further evidenced by 
a sense of mission or identification with a cause of great 
significance shared with others and a will to fight. 
Mental and emotional fitness is more commonly known 
as morale. 

Physical fitness is evidenced by a body which can 
retain normal responses to stimuli in the face of fatigue 
and exhaustion and continue to function effectively 
under the physical stresses placed upon it by the routine 
and emergency tasks of war. For men in the Army, 
physical fitness consists of : 

Freedom from disease, the discovery and care of 
which is a function of the physical examination and the 
physician. 

Enough strength to do easily the heaviest tasks that 
may be encountered in the routine and emergency day. 
This includes the strength of the legs and abdominal 
area as well as that of the arms and shoulder girdle. 

Enough muscular endurance to persist without undue 
fatigue through the most strenuous day. 


T= Army has always recognized that a high de- 


Photographs in this article were taken by the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 


Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles deal- 
ing with the physical training of the armed services. 
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Enough cardio-respiratory endurance to perform 
easily the most long-continued exertion the soldier is 
likely to face. 

Enough speed, agility, coordination, and flexibility 
to handle oneself in tactical operations. 

The total physical conditioning program in the Army 
may be considered from two points of view, namely, the 
physical training program and the athletic program. 
Both of these contribute substantially to mental and 
emotional fitness and physical fitness. Each will be dis- 
cussed in turn. 


ONTRARY to the practice followed in some of the 

other branches of service, physical training in the 
Army is decentralized. No over-all program is pre- 
scribed by the ground forces headquarters. It is Army 
policy that local commanders be responsible for the 
physical condition of their men just as they are re- 
sponsible for all other aspects of their training. Physical 
training specialists as such, do not exist in the Army. 
It is obvious that local commanders must know what 
the physical capacities and limitations of all of their 
men are. Further, the very size of the ground forces 
prohibits the use of such specialists. It is doubtful if 
as many as 10,000 would suffice to handle the task of 
conditioning the troops now in the Army. 

The type of physical training program which these 
officers administer varies. Calisthenics and obstacle 
courses are common to most programs. - Some of the 
calisthenics are given with the rifle. Running and jog- 
ging are emphasized by some officers. Vigorous games 
of low organization are frequently used. Not included 
as a part of the physical training program is the march- 
ing, bayonet drill, and other hard physical work which 
the soldier must undergo. 

All officers have some training for their duties in 
connection with the physical training program. Very 
frequently the regimental or divisional Special Service 
officers are well trained and experienced in physical 
education and they give help and leadership to the 
other officers. (Part of the curriculum at the school 
for special service officers is devoted to physical train- 
ing) In addition, every effort is made to give the com- 
pany commanders assistance in the form of manuals and 
training circulars. The manual on physical training in 
the Army which has been widely employed as a guide 
by officers was published in 1941, and is entitled 
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FM-21-20. On November 12, 1942, Training Circular 
No. 87 was issued for the use of officers. The program 
recommended for boys in the Victory Corps Manual 
entitled Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
is quite similar to that found in this training circular. 

The program recommended in Training Circular No. 
87 includes the following activites: 

Marching.—March 4 miles in 45 minutes, 5 miles in 
1 hour, 9 miles in 2 hours, 16 miles in 4 hours, 25 miles 
in 8 hours, march and double time for 7 miles without 
halt. 

Calisthenics—Twelve exercises are recommended. 
Great care was taken to select the exercises which 
would best meet the needs of our soldiers. For several 
reasons it was urged that only the recommended exer- 
cises be employed. If the same ones were used repeat- 
edly the men would soon learn them and the time 
usually expended in explaining new exercises would 
be saved. This would also make it possible to go 
through the entire series of exercises without pause as 
is done in the Danish gymnastics. Finally the use of 
the same set of exercises would eliminate an unwise 
selection by those who were not expert in this field. 
Each week as the physical condition of the men im- 
proves, the dosage of each exercise is increased. 

Guerrilla Exercises—These movements are designed 
to prepare and train soldiers for guerrilla warfare. 
At the same time they provide much vigorous exercise. 
Examples are bear walk, Indian walk, crouch run, 
straddle run, bouncing ball, and various carries such as 
fireman’s carry, cross carry, etc. 

Grass Drills —Grass drills have been used for years 
by football coaches to condition their squads. These 
exercises develop a considerable degree of muscular 
endurance and at the same time teach a soldier to get 


down and up quickly. It is not essential that grass be 
available for these exercises. 

Combative Events—The purpose of these EXE Cises 
is to develop aggressiveness, initiative, and resource. 
fulness, as well as speed, agility, and strength. Em. 
phasis is also placed upon certain activities which wij 
develop skills the soldier will use in hand-to-hand com. 
bat. The combative events include wrestling on the 
feet, rooster fight, hand wrestling, Indian wrestling 
line wrestling, etc. 

Running E-vercises——Running is an activity all mep 
may be required to perform when assigned to combat 
service. It serves to develop muscular and cardio. 
respiratory endurance that is important in active fight. 
ing. The exercises may be performed in three ways: 
road or drill field running, cross-country running, 
steeplechase and obstacle running. 

Swimming, Lifesaving, and Water Safety.—To the 
extent of available facilities, instruction will be ‘given 
in swimming, lifesaving, and water safety. 

Training Circular No. 87 resulted from a widespread 
testing program which was initiated last spring. The 
author was designated as officer in charge. With the 
assistance of personnel from the Special Service Di- 
vision Research Branch and two civilian experts, Dr. 
C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa and Dr. A. A, 
Esslinger of Stanford University, the physical condi- 
tion of a cross-section of our ground forces was tested. 
Twenty-five different physical fitness tests were admin- 
istered to 400 men and the ten which discriminated 
best between the fit and unfit individuals were selec- 
ted for the final test battery. These included: 

1. Pull-ups 4. Shotput 

2. Burpee—20 seconds 5. Push-ups 

3. 3 broad jumps 6. 75-yard pick-a-back 


Trainees performing calisthenics at Camp Wheeler, Georgia. 
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Warming up for the season in Iceland. 


7. Dodging run 
8. 6-second run 


9. Sit-ups 
10. 300-yard run 

The above battery was administered to approximately 
5,000 troops in eleven different Army camps. All men 
tested were carefully sampled and represented a true 
cross-section of the Army insofar as their age, weight, 
height, nationality, and section of the country from 
which they came were concerned. 


EFORE the program now incorporated in Training 
Circular No. 87 was officially adopted, a study was 
undertaken to determine its effectiveness in condition- 
ing troops. This study was carefully controlled and it 
proved conclusively the value of the new program. In 
a six-week period the troops using this program (which, 
as indicated above is very similar to that in the Victory 
Corps Manual) improved approximately 30 per cent 
in pull-up strength, 50 per cent in push-up and abdom- 
inal strength, 8 per cent in cardio-respiratory endurance, 
and 11 per cent in muscular endurance. Another. study 
showed that the men following this program improved 
23% per cent in their total physical condition in a six- 
week period. This evidence represents a very strong 
endorsement for the Victory Corps program for boys. 
The above physical efficiency test revealed conclus- 
ively that the men coming into the service today are 
not physically fit. Their lack of strength, endurance, 
agility, and coordination is shocking. There is ample 
evidence that the development of strong bodies has not 
been an important objective in physical education in 
recent years. Whatever the cause—lack of adequate 
facilities or time allotment, or a de-emphasis upon the 
biological values in physical education in favor of the 
recreational or cultural—the fact is that all branches of 
our military services have been sadly handicapped in 
their efforts to prepare men for combat service because 
of the physical weakness of-the incoming men. The 
Army has found it difficult to do much with bodies 
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which have been neglected for twenty years prior to 
entrance into the service. 

Some physical educators have attempted to explain 
this situation by claiming “we have been educating for 
peace rather than war.” The assumption to be gained 
from this observation is that strength, endurance, agil- 
ity, coordination, and balance are not worthy cbiectives 
to be pursued in physical education during time of 
peace. It would seem that a strong, rugged body 
would not be disadvantageous in a peaceful, democratic 
society. As events during the past two years have 
demonstrated, it is not possible to build up overnight 
a nation of strong, rugged, vigorous people. The tragic 
experience of France is ample evidence of this fact. 

Our high school and college physical educators have 
a very important part to play in the war effort. We all 
want to win this war as quickly as possible and with a 
minimum loss of American life. This can be done if 
all our physical educators dedicate themselves to the 
task of preparing every boy for his highest level of 
physical efficiency. To do less is to aid the enemy. 
Every boy in a high school or college physical education 
class today may be facing the Nazis or Japs on the 
battle field in the near future. We should give him 
the best that we have in order that he may return when 
this war is over. 


- ADDITION to the various conditioning exercises, 
recommended in Training Circular No. 87, the var- 
ious Army installations conduct comprehensive com- 
petitive sports programs, not as supplementary to, but 
as an integral part of the total physical fitness program. 
Athletics have so many values to the soldier that they 
are always stressed to a considerable extent in the 
Army. In addition to the recreational value of a good 
athletic program, it also builds up the physique of the 
soldier, and develops in him an aggressive, fighting 
(Continued on page 238) 
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The Pathway the Immediate 
Correction Remedial Defects 


By 
MARGARET BELL, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HERE is no necessity to establish a case for 
T ath examinations when it comes to the promo- 

tion of physical fitness. A thorough health ex- 
amination, together with an adequate history of the 
individual, is a basic requirement for any physical fit- 
ness program. An individual cannot improve or per- 
fect his condition by the use of any one device or com- 
bination of devices without first, eradicating correctible 
defects and, second, adjusting his program of living 
to compensate for non-correctible defects. _Non-cor- 
rectible defects are unusually handicapping or limiting 
conditions such as organic heart disease, asthma, struc- 
tural deformities, severe eye and ear conditions, dia- 
betes, etc. 

There has been a good deal of confusion concerning 
the necessity for correcting defects immediately on 
diagnosis and for making adjustments to non-correct- 
ible defects. One possible explanation of this apparent 
neglect is the fact that, in the case of correctible de- 
fects, when the first diagnosis is made, the pupil shows 
no apparent limitations in his adjustment. That is, a 
child with numerous defects that should be corrected, 
such as large, severely infected tonsils that interfere 
with breathing, or mild structural curvature, may par- 
ticipate in a sports program, and carry on his academic 
and social responsibilities with no apparent limitation. 

Many teachers, health educators, physical educators, 
nurses, and nutritionists do not fully understand the 
import of degenerative disease. Degenerative disease 
is in reality a process of aging that is not infrequently 
promoted by the presence of certain correctible defects, 
such as low-grade infections found in tonsils and teeth. 
These aging processes, so-called degenerative diseases, 
are concerned especially with the blood vessels, the 
heart, and the kidneys. 

It is interesting at this time to review new evidence 
available on this point. In the first place, the draft 
examination figures presented by Colonel Rowntree? 
concerned with the first two million draftees showed 
not only 50 per cent rejection or classification below 
1A, but demonstrated beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that the effects of persistent defects were already taking 
their toll. Specifically, in the examinees 21 years of 
age, 30 per cent were rejected. Of the examinees of 

1Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, “The College Health Program 
and National Defense: Optimum Health for All Students.” 
Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 


American Student Health Association (New York, December 
80-31, 1941) Bulletin No. 25. 


36 years of age, 70 per cent were rejected. Other eyj- 
dence is to be found in the recent report of the ex- 
aminations of some 149,000 youths by the Nationa 
Youth Administration? in which the examination data 
showed in the age group, 16 to 20 years, 28 per cent 
of those classified below the grade of 1A, whereas jn 
the next age group, 21 to 24 years of age, 41 per cent 
were Classified below 1A group. These data indicate 
that persistent defects which promote degenerative 
disease cannot be ignored in any health or physical 
fitness program. Such defects can only be discovered 
by means of an adequate health examination. 

In many states, materials for the promotion of heaith 
education and health examinations are available. It 
is not unusual for states to provide manuals such as 
Teacher Observation of Health Conditions of School 
Children. These materials may be provided by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the State De- 
partment of Public Health, or they may be of a joint 
nature. 

For a number of years, the manual, Health Inspec- 
tion of School Children,* published by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the A.M.A. and N.E.A., was used as a model 
screening plan. 


EFORE attacking the major problems of this dis- 
cussion—the medical examination, its content and 
conduct—I would suggest that the projected program 
of health service consist of: (1) a thorough medical 
examination, (2) correction of all remediable defects, 
(3) diagnosis of and a program for adjustment of those 
students having non-correctible defects, (4) placing of 
diagnostic problems under the observation of the doctor 
and his co-workers, and (5) establishment of a pro- 
gram for health guidance. This may be accomplished 
both by class instruction and individual conference. 
The four outstanding aspects of health, speaking im 
broad terms, which must be the particular concern of 
all teachers are: (1) adequate nutrition as exemplified 
by a well-balanced diet; (2) sufficient sleep, rest and 
relaxation ; (3) sound mental health; (4) suitable ex- 
2Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, 
and U. S. Public Health Service. The Health Status of NYA 
Youth (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.). 
3 Eugene B. Elliott, and H. A. Moyer, Teacher Observation of 
Health Conditions of School Children (Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Mich.) Bulletin No. 325. 
‘Joint Committee on Health Education, American Medical 


Association and National Education Association. Health In- 
spection of School Children. 
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ercise and recreation. All four of these closely related 
aspects of health are essential to physical fitness and 
adequate living. Certainly throughout life each must 
be represented in an adequate program of living. 

Some physical educators occasionally look at exer- 
cise as the panacea to all health problems, because, 
even after a health examination which has demonstrated 
the presence of correctible defects, a child or youth may 
be happy, well-adjusted, and active physically, and 
carry on for years showing no evidence of the toll 
taken by these persistent defects. It has been said 
above that a child with multiple defects may function 
perfectly for a time, but eventually the accumulative 
effect of these defects will become apparent and we will 
have one more person unnecessarily handicapped. 

The question of the organization and conduct of 
school . health examinations is one of considerable 
urgency. It would be most desirable to have the family 
doctor and associated personnel, i.e., dentists and other 
specialists, take over this responsibility completely. 
Such a procedure would be most satisfactory if the 
family doctor used a cumulative record card provided 
by the school; for example, the kind of card that is 
described in the 1942 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators.® This card should 
carry the usual data—history, physical examination 
findings, diagnoses, and recommendations. The rea- 
son for the presence of the history, physical examina- 
tion findings, and diagnoses is clear. Recommendations 
should include advice for the correction of defects and 
for the improvement of health habits. In addition, 
suggested changes in the child’s school program should 
be made, i.e., recommendations for rest periods, extra 
food, and types of physical activity. This record should 
then be filed in the principal’s office and be made avail- 
able to the school doctor, nurse, and dentist. It should 
be interpreted for the benefit of the school personnel. 
but these data should be regarded as confidential. In 
order to be valuable, the health record should be kept 
up to date by the school personnel through the addi- 
tion of progress reports as these are indicated. The 


medical record should be transferred with other school. 


data when the pupil moves. 


The ideal situation has been described above. Many 
school systems, such as Detroit, have found success in 
using a combination plan, one in which the family doc- 
tor does a large percentage of the examinations and 
the remainder are carried out by the schools in co- 
operation with public health personnel. In any case, 
the school system has to formulate plans for the con- 
duct, follow-up, and guidance of the health examina- 
tion. 

In many schools the responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of the examination falls upon the physical edu- 
cator. This is notably true in the case of the pre- 
competitive health examinations of athletes. It often 
becomes the responsibility of the physical educator, 
with the assistance of the school administrator, and 
community organizations, to make arrangements with 


5 American Association of School Administrators, Health in 
the Schools, Twentieth Yearbook (Washington, D. C., 1942). 
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the professional personnel, the County Medical So- 
ciety, dentists, nurses, clinicians, Public Health De- 
partment, Tuberculosis Association, and other com- 
munity organizations for the provision of health ex- 
aminations. 


ET us assume that the extent of the examination 

has been determined, and the cumulative record 
card prepared. The school examining rooms and 
equipment are ready. The amount of time available 
from the medical personnel is known. The school 
administrator and his health coordinator (often the 
physical educator) must decide how best to use these 
services. The st«dents, by present concensus, should 
be examined in this order: 

1. The pre-draft boys. 

2. The sick and markedly handicapped. 

3. The athletes. 

4. All pupils registered in physical education. 

5. All remaining students. 

The American Medical Association makes the fol- 
lowing recommendation concerning frequency of ex- 
aminations :® 

Desirable intervals for periodic health examinations of 
normal individuals are suggested as follows, subject to modifica- 
tion where special reasons exist for more frequent examina- 
tions: 

Prenatal: monthly to bi-weekly 

First 6 months: bi-weekly; second 6 months: monthly 
One to 2 years: quarterly 

Two to 5 years: semi-annually 

Five to 15: every 2 to 3 years 

Fifteen to 35: every two years 

Thirty-five to 60: annually 

Above 60: semi-annually 

The above plan sounds very desirable; however, at 
this time, all devices to curtail the work of the doctor 
and his associates must be employed. What equally 
good plan may be devised to accomplish the desired 
result? The desired result is that each child in need 
of medical, dental, psychiatric, or any other kind of 
professional health care receives it immediately. 

It is essential that the number of cases referred to 
the physician and his colleagues be limited. The most 
effective method, and the one to be recommended, is 
by no means new, but it has been greatly perfected. I 
speak of Teacher Health Inspections, or Teacher Health 
Screening Tests, or Teacher Observation of Health 
Conditions. Here we have an approach to the correction 
of defects that is capable not only of promoting physical 
fitness in the student but also of becoming a superb 
teaching device’ when expertly used. 

In this plan, the teacher, physical educator, health 
educator, nurse, and dental hygienist, are taught the 
techniques for administering accurately certain tests 
such as weighing, measuring, tests of vision, hearing, 
etc. The Astoria Study’ has demonstrated the accuracy 


(Continued on page 237) 


8 American Medical Association, Periodic Health Examination 
—A Manual for Physicians (Chicago: American Medical Associ- 
ation, 1940). 

7 George M. Wheatley, ‘“Case-Finding Procedures Developed 
by the Astoria School Study,” The Child, Vol. 4, No. 11 and 12 
(May-June 1940). 
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T HAS been firmly established and universally ac- 

cepted that training men for the tasks of war is a 

valuable and wholesome process. Such a process 
aids in the maintenance of human. life and ultimately in 
bringing victory closer because it allows for much more 
effective results than could otherwise be attained. 

Activities within programs of physical education that 
have as their objective the training or conditioning of 
men and the teaching of skills intimately related to the 
tasks of war have taken on tremendous significance 
because of their proven value. Objectives within the 
area of swimming have definitely undergone a change 
in emphasis. Values within the total range of the utili- 
tarian and humanitarian have replaced the type of recre- 
ational skills which “carry over into later life.” The 
stress now lies on that aspect of aquatics whose skills 
allow for a direct contribution toward the “maintenance 
of life.” 

This twofold purpose—the general conditioning of 
men, and the teaching of a large number of swimming 
skills the mastery of which will allow men to meet and 
successfully cope with situations which are likely to 
arise in their wartime experience—has. been the basis 
for the addition of a rather unique and exceptionally 
worth-while “Commando” swimming course at Emory 
University. 

The course includes such elements as jumping from 
heights, underwater swimming, climbing ropes, swim- 
ming through a submerged tunnel, climbing rope Jad- 
ders, lifting the body out of water over suspended 
beams, and finally sprinting. These elements require a 
development of a high degree of endurance, strength, 
breath holding, body control, agility, and power. 


HE accompanying photographs reveal the relative 

arrangement of some of the equipment distributed 
over the 100-yard course in a 100-foot length pool. 
Swimmers start with a feet-first jump from a girder 
20 feet above the water surface; remain underwater 
and swim a distance of 90 feet; come to the surface 
and turn around; swim 30 feet to a beam suspended 
8 feet above the water; climb hand over hand and 
scramble over the beam; drop into the water and swim 
20 feet to another beam suspended 2! feet above the 
water ; climb over and around this twice; swim 20 feet 
to a rope ladder ; climb to a 20-foot height ; jump from 


Realistic War 
Training 


By 
EDWARD J. SHEA 


Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


the girder, staying under water; swim through an iron 
tube 5 feet long and 242 feet in diameter, 9 feet deep; 
come to the surface and climb out of the pool; take a 
racing start and sprint 100 feet. 


The attainment of such a variety of skills is of jp 
estimable value in situations where men must abandon 
ships, escape injury among floating debris or burning 
oil, climb aboard rafts, over embankments, up sides of 
ships, and swim under, around, or through objects. 


The “Commando” course in no way constitutes the 
basis for the entire program but offers a distinct chal- 
lenge to those men capable of mastering the larger nun- 
ber of swimming skills within the standard course, 
Items within the latter are similar to those being taught 
in the Navy Pre-Flight Schools and colleges through- 
out the country—swim a distance of 2 mile; vertical 
scull and tread 1% hour; demonstrate ability to utilize 
for support, pants, shirt, oar, bucket, plank, and debris; 
demonstrate ability to perform a cross-chest carry for 
50 yards; demonstrate ability to perform the various 
assists to tired swimmers; perform artificial respira- 
tion; demonstrate method of swimming through oil- 
covered water, or burning gas or oil; swim 100 yards 
fully clothed and weighted; demonstrate various lits 
and carries from water with the addition of water 
wrestling and water polo, the latter being played on an 
intramural basis. 

This “preparation for war” program constitutes the 
core around which is being constructed a previous 
course of swimming fundamentals extending over the 
fall quarter and a subsequent period of lifesaving in 
the spring quarter. ne 
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Why Physical Education? 


ELIZABETH G. RODGERS, Ph.D. 


State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


school curriculum as a result of the now historic 

“Physical Training Conference” held in Boston 
in 1889. "The conditions under which physical educa- 
tion was to be taken into the curriculum, as set up by 
the school men attending the conference, reflected not 
only their ideas concerning education but also their 
‘dea of the function of physical education. The school 
men said that the main business of*the school was 
mental education; therefore, whatever physical educa- 
tion was proposed must fulfill the following conditions : 
(1) it must require very little time, (2) it should be 
inexpensive, (3) it should not need trained teachers, 
(4) it should not call for equipment or apparatus, and 
(5) it must conduct its activities in the school room. 
It was believed that activities carried on outside the 
classroom could not possibly be educative! Thus phys- 
ical education became part of the school program dur- 
ing the reign of the mind-body dichotomy. In many 
respects, physical education at the present time suffers 
from the continued influence of that now demonstrated 
unsound concept. 

At a time when educational principles and policies 
seem to be undergoing especially critical scrutiny by 
public, government, and school people as well, it ap- 
pears desirable to examine the case of physical educa- 
tion as a part of the school curriculum. The history 
of physical education shows that its entrance into the 
curriculum was a controversial issue. In certain in- 
stances it appears to continue as a debatable adjunct 
to the curriculum. The case for physical education is 
here postulated on the established fact that the human 
organism is an organic whole, and that each individual 
reacts as a totality in every experience he has. Through 
the work of Lashley, Child, Herrick, Jennings, Coghill, 
Sherrington, Carrel, and others, we have come to un- 
derstand the biological basis of human nature, to know 


Piet cw education became a part of the public 


.that each aspect of the organism is a part of the whole 


and has no biological significance apart from the whole. 
Thus it cannot be said that the child “checks his brains 
in the locker room when he comes to the gymnasium,” 
nor does he leave his physical mechanism in the locker 
room when he returns to the classroom. When we 
feel happy, we feel happy all over; when we feel mis- 
erable, we feel miserable all over, and the whole or- 
ganism participates in our joy or misery. However, 
without the cerebral cortex we should never know 
whether we are happy or whether we are writhing in 
agony. We think with muscle tissue, and we speak 
with muscle tissue; likewise we run, walk, and play 
gaines with muscle tissue, though none of these experi- 
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ences is possible without the cerebral cortex. 


HYSICAL education is here viewed as a method 

of education. The aim is to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the whole child through experiences centered 
in activities of a motor nature. Just as the social 
studies, reading, etc., are utilized to help boys and 
girls become progressively better oriented in the per- 
sistent problems of living, so also the activities of phys- 
ical education comprise another means whereby boys 
and girls gain the controls needed for satisfying living. 
The objective is the same in either case. The difference 
lies in the kind of subject matter used. Such a point 
of view does not connote a disregard of, or contempt 
for, or failure to recognize the importance of the physi- 
cal side of man’s nature. The physical aspect of the 
whole child is important, but man’s fundamental nature 
makes education of the physical per se impossible. In 
the words of Michel de Montaigne, “It is not a soul, 
it is not a body, that we are training up; it is a man, and 
we ought not to divide him into two parts.” 

On the basis of the aforementioned assumptions, the 
following reasons may be given in answer to the 
question: “Why physical education ?” 

1. The desire for activity is a dominant driving 
force in the life of the human being. One has but to 
observe the various specimens of human nature around 
him to find abundant evidence to substantiate Dewey’s 
statement that “the child is always active, intent on 
something urgent.” Casual observation discloses the 
fact that the rested, well-nourished child is always “up 
and doing.” It is the way by which he grows and 
develops. 

On the other hand, more activity, or activity in order 
to be active, or aimless doing, is not the kind of activity 
which promotes desirable growth and development. 
Whether or not worth-while results accrue to the in- 
dividual depends upon the vocabulary of skills with 
which he is equipped, and the extent to which he has 
learned to utilize his activity toward socially desirable 
ends. This fact emphasizes the need for community 
recreation in addition to school physical education and 
for noon-hour programs where pupils must remain at 
school. 

Oftentimes the child’s urge to activity is interpreted 
to mean that he has an excess of energy, or that he 
needs an opportunity to “blow off steam.” While it 
may properly be said that some individuals give evi- 
dence of considerable mis-directed energy, probably no 
one has more energy than he needs to carry on life’s 
activities (at least as it is lived in the 20th century!) 
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easily and with a minimum expenditure of energy. 
Neither is a “strenuous work-out” an adequate substi- 
tute for poor mental hygiene. The individual who mis- 
directs his energy is the one who uses it in brawls on 
the playground or in scuffling in the halls rather than 
in an absorbing game or other activity; or, he is the 
one who throws stones through windows of unoccupied 
buildings rather than throwing “strikes” in baseball. 
It is usually not the child’s fault that his play becomes 
impoverished and degenerates to destructive fooling, 
for with a strong inherent urge to activity, the child 
who does not know what to do will still do something. 

School physical education then, provides an oppor- 
tunity to utilize his drive for activity in socially de- 
sirable ways, an opportunity to promote formation of 
healthful habits in the use of the body in activity, and 
to help him to experience satisfaction in activity which 
results in socially desirable outcomes. 

2. Wholesale activity promotes growth and develop- 
ment.—The results of activity in the human organism 
are perhaps most strikingly illustrated by noting what 
happens to the organism when activity is totally with- 
held, as for example, the loss of function which occurs 
when an arm is carried in a sling for a considerable 
period of time, in the withered and shrunken appear- 
ance of a paralyzed leg, and in the effects of the old 
practice of Chinese women in binding their feet. 

It is believed that activity is one of Nature’s ways 
of providing for total growth and development. The 
kicking, wriggling, apparently wild “arm waving” 
movements which the baby makes are the result of an 
inborn tendency for healthy growth and give evidence 
that something important is occurring in his develop- 
mental processes. 

To trace physiologically the response of the organism 
to activity helps to illustrate the way in which increased 
activity of the organism produces increased power to 
do work. All parts of the organism are strengthened 
by use. “It is one of the fundamental principles of 
life that a healthy organism is strengthened by doing 
the work for which it was made.” 

In a six-year study carried on in the junior and 
senior high schools of the City of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rowe? has shown that “boys who participate in a 
directed program of physical education grow more in 
height, weight, and lung capacity than boys who do 
not, and more than boys who compete in the athletic 
program.” Such changes occur in addition to the 
changes which occur in the organism as a part of 
“growing and growing up.’ There are many changes 
which occur in the growing organism which cannot be 
attributed to physical activity. They are due to matura- 
tion. 

It is important, also, to add that basic to growth and 
development as a result of activity is adequate rest, 
proper nutrition, and freedom from disease. It is 
known that if the organism is improperly or inade- 
quately. nourished, fatigued, or hyper-tensed, ac- 
~.'T. D. Wood, and M. O. Lerrigo, Teaching How To Get and 
Use Human Energy, p. 7. 


2National Physical Education Service, News Letter No. 116, 
January, 1939. 


tivity can be more harmful than helpful. Individual 
differences and individual needs must be considered, 

It is recognized that physical education is Only one 
part of a complete design for living. It is activity, in 
company with the other aspects of wholesome lies 
(such as adequate nutrition, proper rest, wholesome 
activity, absorbing work, and a socially desirabl 
philosophy of life), which make it productive of good 
for the individual. There are also certain other condi. 
tions which must be met ‘if physical education jg to 
contribute positively to the child’s educative experi. 
ences. Benefits from activity do not come to the child 
in one or two 30-minute periods of physical education 
per week, or when leadership of the program is inade. 
quate, or when the program content fails to conform 
to educational and healthful standards, or where facil. 
ties are unhygienic, or where equipment is wholly in. 
adequate. 

In one of the, early studies* it was pointed out that 
“physical training” did the children no good because 
they were too weak. However, where there was school 
feeding, physical education did good. It appears to be 
true that the child who is undernourished would be 
harmed, by making him spend in physical activity, 
calories he ought to be storing in his body in the process 
of growth. On the other hand, good physical educa- 
tion may help the undernourished child who is being 
well fed, to eat more, and consequently develop better, 
Incidentally, the present government-inspired nutrition 
programs in the schools are the result of work which 
has shown the ineffectiveness of classroom learning 
experiences for the undernourished child. 

3. Children inherit the desire to play, but they do 
not inherit games ——The urge to be active is an inborn 
tendency, but the manifestation of this characteristic 
of human behavior is not automatically accompanied 
by healthful habits of being active. Skill and knowledge 
in baseball are no more a part of original nature than is 
ability in algebra or chemistry. The familiar child 
query, “What shall I do now?” helps to emphasize the 
need to help boys and girls learn activities which fulfil 
their desire for play. 

It is said that play is Nature’s way of education, but 
lacking the tools with which to make such play a force 
for good, it becomes a force for bad. Perhaps this 
explains, at least in part, the strong phobia of play 
which exists in certain instances. History of the play 
concept reveals that it was first ignored, then tolerated, 
and finally ((for the most part) accepted as a powerful 
educative force. One authority* believes that, “where 


the play spirit infuses the program, its content is more 
effective than any other.” 


If the pupils are to acquire skill in activity they must 
be well taught. The teacher unprepared in physical 
education, the one who does not know how to teach 
skills, more often than not teaches in such a way as t0 
produce habits of action and motor skills as destructive 
in outcomes for the individual as the teacher who pro- 
duces readers who are “word callers,” or students who 


®Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose (personal communication). 


‘Eugene Lies, New Leisure Challenges the Schools, p. 63 f. 
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add on their fingers. ; 

4, Skill in physical recreations is essential to any 
plan for the worth-while use of leisure.*—The e€x- 
tence of leisure and the problems which it creates 
needs no reiteration here. Leisure isa fact which must 
be recognized and reckoned with even in these turbu- 
ent times. Unfortunately, people unequipped for leisure 
tend either to get into trouble or to stagnate. 

As a builder of morale, as an opportunity for relief 
from the stresses and strains of our daily activities (and 
now, specifically, from the activities of war), and as 
4 wholesome way in which to use one’s leisure time, 
hysical recreation is important. “The inescapable 
conflicts of the world force our children to cope with 
a larger share of tensions and anxieties than ever be- 
fore. We cannot banish them, but we can reduce them 
by providing satisfactory outlets. We know of the 
enormous importance of play activity for the young— 
whether it takes the form of sheer fantasy, dramatic 
lav, hobbies, or creative expression. We can be 
thankful that there is this activity to supply one sure 
means of easing some of the strains for children, of 
helping them to maintain emotional health and their 
sense of stability in a chaotic world.”® The same may 
be also said for adults. 

It is vital to the morale and moral fiber of boys and 
girls, and men and women, that leisure be used in- 
telligently and wholesomely. Lacking the skills and or 
facilities, and without the proper attitudes this is not 
possible. There is an old saying which expresses the 
point: “The devil finds work for idle hands to do.” 
Studies of crime and delinquency appear to confirm 
this as a fact. A national survey® of arrests has shown 
that 80 per cent were made for misdemeanors com- 
mitted during leisure hours. “Half of the persons 
arrested for known or suspected offenses are under 30 
years of age, and one-third are less than 25. More 
are 19 than any other single age. Criminologists be- 
lieve that three-quarters of all confirmed criminals may 
have begun their anti-social careers during their child- 
hood or youth.’’* 

The need for adequate preparation for the wise use 
of leisure is amply substantiated by the facts. A survey 
in New York City, in 1935, showed that only one boy 
in five, and one girl in ten, has a satisfactory recrea- 
tional life. The New York Regent’s “Inquiry” has 
shown that 45 per cent of high school graduates are 
without avocational interests. 

Studies® of the interests of boys and girls in activities 
for use in leisure time indicate that physical recrea- 
tions stand high on the list. However, what boys and 
girls would like to do is not always what they know 


*We must not lose sight of the fact that there are many 
worthwhile recreations which are not predominately physical 
in type, but the nature of this discussion precludes mention 
of them here. 

‘Editorial, Child Study, 1941. 


*Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin,” News Letter No. 
69, National Physical Education Service, April, 1934. 
a Council on Education, Youth and the Future, 
‘Only two of the many are noted here: J. P. Iams, “Leisure 
Time and Recreation,” Recreation, 35, 515-517; N.R.A., A Study 
of the Leisure Hours of 5,000 Péople (1934). 
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how to do. Thus we postulate another reason for 
“Why physical education?” That is to teach boys and 
girls physical recreations for use in leisure time, to 
teach them in such a way that they can and will be 
used, and to provide adequate opportunity for practice 
of those recreations. 

Administrative policies of programming, size of 
classes, etc., need to be adjusted to make the teaching 
of functional types of activity possible, and teachers of 
physical education need to reorganize their programs 
and philosophy of physical education toward this end. 

From the point of view of program, much emphasis 
must be placed upon the teaching and learning of 
activities, particularly at the secondary school level, of 
the individual or dual type, such as tennis, badminton, 
archery, swimming, golf, bowling, and so on. While 
swimming as a part of the program of physical educa- 
tion in the Sahara desert is quite out of order, it is 
significant that 45 per cent of the total population of 
the United States live within 55 miles of the ocean or 
Great Lakes. This is important inasmuch as 29 per 
cent of public accident deaths in 1940 were due to 
drowning.® Some schools declare a holiday when the 
season for trout fishing opens. Might not the skills of 
casting well be taught in physical education? 

5. Physical education is a basic device for safety.— 
There is great need to develop the skills necessary for 
safe adventuring. Data presented in the 18th Year- 
book of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators!® indicate that, “between the ages of 3 and 
22, accidents kill more of our young people than any 
single disease. There is small point in developing 
muscle tone in a child only to have it crushed out 
forever in a traffic accident, or of training him to avoid 
colds only to be drowned at the age of 9. At the same 
time it should be noted that every part of the physical 
education program of the schools which develops co- 
ordination and alertness may in itself be an important 
contribution to sound limbs and longevity.” Although 
it may be taking dangerous liberties with facts pertain- 
ing to the theory of transfer, the need is sufficiently 
urgent to cause an effort to be made in that direction. 

According to the psychologist’! coordination is more 
important than strength and is often more important 
than speed. It is in part a consequence of hereditary 
factors plus certain physiological properties of the 
nerves and muscles. It can be improved by practice. 
Accurate practice teaches the best combination of 
muscles. Coordination can be developed through ac- 
tivities requiring quick changes of movement. Motor 
quickness or alertness is probably a hereditary trait, 
and also is one which makes less demand upon sheer 
strength and more upon speed of reaction and general 
quickness. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt but that 
learning how to handle the body efficiently (and con- 

(Continued on page 230) 


® National Safety Council, Accident Facts, 1941 Edition. 
118th Yearbook, A. A. S. A., Safety Education, p. 44. 


uC, R. Griffith, Psychology Applied to Teaching and Learn- 
ing, p. 245; see also E. C. Schneider, Physiology of Muscular 
Activity, 2nd Ed., p. 261. 
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Presenting the Problem Physical 
Fitness for Girls 


By 
GLADYS E. PALMER 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


program for girls are different, in many respects, 

from those of the boys’ program because the 
needs of the girls are different. Before we discuss 
actual program it will be wise to establish a brief 
background of information about the present status of 
girls. 

It is clear that today termination of high school 
education for most boys leads directly to service with 
the armed forces. Today, termination of high school 
education for girls leads to the same general activities 
it has always led to, namely: employment, homemak- 
ing, further education, or a combination of these. There 
are some who have wondered whether or not the high 
school program in physical fitness should be planned 
to prepare girls for possible service in the WAACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, Marines, Nurses Corps, and Red 
Cross. The following data is noteworthy: 

Girls under 21 may not serve with the WAACS and their 
quota is 150,000. 


Girls under 20 may not serve with the WAVES and their 
quota is 37,500. 


’ Girls under 20 may not serve with the SPARS and their 
present quota is 8,000. 

Girls under 25 may not serve overseas with the Red Cross. 

Girls under 22 may not serve as Army or Navy Nurses and 
must be graduates of accredited nurses’ training schools. 

Obviously, these age requirements mean that a pe- 
riod of two years or more will elapse between high 
school graduation and possible enlistment. In addi- 
tion only a small minority of our high school girls will 
enter these services. For these reasons both the United 
States Office of Education and the military services 
advise that consideration of these services should not 
be given in planning the physical fitness program for 
high school girls. 

What changes are there then in the familiar terminal 
occupations of high school girls which must be con- 
sidered in planning the physical fitness program in the 
State of Ohio? 

First, let us consider those who will continue with 
education at the college level. There is at present little 
prospect of change in the size of this group. Rela- 
tively, it is a small group. More of those who enter 
college may do so for short training periods in special 
fields. Many more than usual will combine education 
with employment. 


7. problems of the wartime physical fitness 


A paper presented before the Physical Fitness Institute, 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 6, 1943. 
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Second, there will be fewer of our high school gir 
engaging in their own homemaking. Of those who 
marry there will be many more than the usual numbe 
engaged in the combination of homemaking and bys. 
ness, industrial, or agricultural employment. 

Third, the number of girls regularly employed jy 
business, industry, and agriculture will rise sharply. 
Fewer may go to business colleges, and more may g0 
to special training schools on the get-paid-as-you-gp 
basis. 

The item which is common to all of these groups is 
employment. Our high school girls must be prepared 
to go to work. This fact in itself does not seem to be 
a new problem. But when we consider the kinds of 
work which they must be prepared to do and the con- 
ditions under which they must do it, we realize that 
there is greater intensification of our old problems, 
This intensification is of significance to those in our 
special fields of physical and health education, and 
recreation. 


N THE past, a majority of our girls who work have 

accepted employment in offices and stores, a minimum 
number in factories or on farms, and almost all of 
them worked for a customary day-time shift. Now 
we must realize two important changes: 

1. Our girls are to be not only typists, stenographers, 
office workers, store workers, etc., but mechanics, dis- 
patchers, welders, electricians’ helpers, transportation 
operators, instrument checkers, machine operators, 
drillers, light assembly jobbers, painters, tabulators, 
riveters, inspectors, sheetmetal workers, storekeepers, 
farm workers, or any number of other things not ordi- 
narily engaged in by large numbers of women. 

2. Our girls must be prepared to accept employ- 
ment for any of the shifts of a 24-hour production day. 

There is another important factor in employment to 
be considered by both the in-school and out-of-school 
workers in our special fields. Whereas, formerly our 
girls under eighteen were rather carefully protected by 
federal and state laws limiting their services and hours, 
now the man-power crisis has made possible the em- 
ployment of girls under eighteen. It may be expected, 
therefore, that a number of our girls will drop out of 
school before graduation and that many of our high 
school girls remaining will carry the combination ot 
education and employment. 

The reader is probably aware of the recent Walsh- 
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Healy Public Contracts Act which exempts employers 
from the Federal eighteen-year age limit for women 
on federal contracts and drops the age requirement 
to sixteen to permit more girls to be employed on 
the production lines. This action was requested by 
the War and Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission. Almost every industrial state has agreed, 
because of the emergency, to waive its laws limiting 
hours and conditions of work for women “in special 
cases.” Laws are being set aside in favor of girl night- 
shift workers and for certain types of war production 
jobs. 

How about Ohio laws? Most of our girls will go 
to work in Ohio. Governor Bricker, in his address 
of January 11 to the General Assembly, said, “Nearly 
one-fifth of the workers in state war industries are now 
women. Out of the 270,000 additional workers needed 
in the next six-month period, a larger percentage will 
be women. Of the 8,500 trainees who will go into 
industrial life of our state from the schools of Ohio in 
January, 3,000 will be women.” In line with federal 
action and action of other industrial states, Governor 
Bricker went on to say, “We have been proud of the 
laws of Ohio protecting women and minors in hours 
of employment. But the labor laws in Ohio in regard 
to women and children are today hindering the war 
program and should be relaxed.” Such a recommenda- 
tion might seem, ordinarily, to be cause for alarm but 
at present we are devoted to a first duty—to win the 
war. Governor Bricker set a fine example of wisdom 
in administration when he concluded by saying, “Any 
relaxation of these laws should be for the duration of 
the war and a reasonable period thereafter, when the 
protection should be re-established or even improved.” 


What about industry? Industry has already told 
us a number of things about women on the job which 
are of significance to us: 

1. That women, to be of the most value, must make 
every effort to maintain themselves at the peak of 
efficiency. 

2. That women should understand how to work on 
a team. 

3. That women should be able to stand long hours 
on their feet. 

4. That women need strong, flexible hands, and 
strength in their arms and backs. 

5. That women are usually more susceptible than 
men to certain kinds of industrial diseases, industrial 
poisons, and other health hazards. 

6. That tests given by industry indicate: in physical 
strength the average woman is about 57 per cent as 
strong as a man, her physical endurance about 68 per 
cent as great; she can lift a load about half as heavy 
and pull one that is about 2/3 as large. 

7. That with these abilities women will be able to 
do 80 per cent of all factory operations. 

At present absenteeism is the most pressing prob- 
lem of personnel. The War Manpower Commission 
claims that we have already lost more than 120 million 
man hours of war production, because some men and 
women were absent when they should have been work- 
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ing. Management and Labor have told us that the 
following are now the first five causes of absenteeism: 

1. Job-shopping and labor piracy. 

2. Illness. 

3. Failure to take the war seriously. 

4. Excessive drinking. 

5. Household duties of women workers. 

With this brief background of conditions as they 
exist, what can we in physical and health education, 
and recreation, plan for teen-age girls which will give 
both to us and to them the confidence that we are all 
contributing to the final victory? 


HE United States Office of Education has led the 

way by suggesting the High School Victory Corps, 
a basic objective of which is the effort to make the 
greatest possible number of pupils physically fit to 
carry on as members of the armed forces or as efficient 
workers. The Federal office has considered the physi- 
cal fitness program for boys and girls of such im- 
portance that it has issued two manuals prepared by 
special committees, one on Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education, and the other on Health Educa- 
tion. The manual on physical fitness is now available 
and most of you have probably acquired it. Basically, 
it calls for but two changes in the usual high school 
program. The first is an increase in teaching time 
alloted to physical education, and the second is an 
increase in the intensity of the exercise. In reviewing 
the manual with the needs of girls in mind, we find 
that considerable confusion exists between purpose and 
program. Considering the terminal occupations of our 
high school girls we find that the purpose is sound. 
The purpose suggested in the manual, for those who 
will engage in essential occupations, is this: “The activi- 
ties should be adapted (1) to their respective abilities 
to perform them, and (2) to the prospective services 
in which they engage on leaving school.’’ However, 
when one studies the program material recommended 
for girls, it would seem that it is based on the purpose 
which is recommended for the boys’ program, namely, 
“development of (a) strength, endurance, stamina, and 
bodily coordination, and (b) physical skills that will 
be of direct value and use in the armed forces.” 

The manual suggests that we train our girls to cover 
five miles in fast time by hiking and running, with the 
hiking periods short and the running periods long. 
It suggests that we train them to run cross-country 
“over hills, through woods, across brooks, over open 
fields,” etc. It suggests that we train them to run an 
obstacle course involving hurdle vaulting, wall scaling, 
ladder climbing, and broad jumping, carrying a 15- 
or 20-pound pack. My reaction to these suggestions 
is that these activities are neither necessary nor desir- 
able for our girls who will be active on the “home 
front.” 

The manual suggests under “Aquatics” that we 
teach girls to jump into the water fully clothed with- 
out submerging as this “is useful in keeping equip- 
ment dry.” ‘It suggests, also, endurance swimming 
over long distances and swimming, fully clothed, under 


(Continued on page 233) 
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How Richt SHORT time ago, the public 
ne lll press quoted this man of fighting 
der Tunney fame and fortune as saying that “You 
When He can't train a man to fight by having 


Walloped him play football.” Immediately 
Football? the clans of football thundered their 
protests and proceeded to maul 
Tunney as he had seldom been mauled in the prize 
ring. He took this mauling without a murmur, appar- 
ently preferring to stand on his dignity as a commander 
in the Navy, entrusted with the job of promoting and 
effecting a physical fitness program for Navy men. 

The only thing wrong about Tunney’s statement was 
its inadequacy. He failed to interpret or illuminate. 
Gratuitously, sportswriters the country over did the 
interpreting and illuminating for Tunney. For the 
most part they did him an injustice. For when we 
penetrate the problems of physical fitness among the 
armed forces of the nation, it will be apparent that 
Tunney uttered words of timely challenge, if not wis- 
dom. He spoke from the military standpoint. 

Football is a grand game. School and college boys 
who fail to play it are, by just so much, underpriv- 
ileged. In the hands of worthy and_ high-minded 
mentors, football is an unexcelled character builder. 
Football is essentially a fighting game. In many re- 
spects the game simulates the conditions of war. But 
football is ill-adapted as an instrument in wartime for 
attaining and sustaining true and enduring physical 
fitness among great masses of men. Thus its adherents 
and promoters are “off the beam,” and troubled with 
inbreeding, when they claim for it the stellar place 
in an enlightened program for mass physical fitness. 

Traditionally and currently, football is a spectator 
sport. It is played by the selected few for the enter- 
tainment and thrills of the many. Coaches and man- 
agers organize, ballyhoo, and conduct it that way to 
make money. For it is price-tagged and sold as heroic 
public entertainment. To make money for Army and 


Navy relief enterprises is its most laudable PUrpose 
and fitting place in wartime. But to make foothal] the 
front and center of a physical fitness program for great 
masses of fighting men in war is to ignore the com. 
plexity of the problems of both war and physical 
fitness. As a physical conditioner for great masses of 
men who must fight, not with bare hands but With 
death-dealing implements, football, as the collegiate 
coaches organize and apply it, has glaring limitations 
For war is anything but a sixty-minute sport, with g 
change of goals at quarter time, and “time out” Upon 
request to a referee. 

There is no short cut to true and enduring physical 
fitness, just as there is no short cut to the establish. 
ment of a “second fighting front.” This attainment 
should not be entrusted wholly to the hands of the one. 
sport hobby riders. For true and enduring physical 
fitness issues from a program of (1) participation jy 
a wide range of physical activities, (2) a wise order of 
progression, without which men are likely to be “killed 
off” or “soured on the whole works,” rather than ad- 
vanced progressively to a state of enduring physical 
fitness, (3) avoidance of exhaustive and exhausting 
specialization, and (4) coordination a.d integration of 
all physical activities in a manner calculated to produce 
all-round physical fitness, endurance, and skills. Thus 
the attainment of true and enduring physical fitness js 
not a simple matter. Attainment depends not upon 
reaching into a bag of athletic tricks, but reaching into 
the science of health and physical education for en- 
lightened procedure. 

Realistically considered and applied to great masses 
of men of various ages and assortment of previous 
habits, it will be seen how little is the contribution 
that can be made by football to the proper physical 
conditioning of men to fight and endure as an Army 
and Navy. 

Another fallacy of the adherents and promoters of 
football is the belief that men must play football to 
develop a fighting spirit. No man eve: won a hard, 
gruelling and close-finish mile or quarter-mile run, or 
a close-finish hurdle race, or a tough game of tennis, 
without a fighting spirit. The point is that all com- 
petitive sports, when strenuously played to win, 
develop a fighting spirit. They also foster teamwork, 
self-discipline, and loyalty; and they develop in those 
who stick it out a sense of well-being and high morale. 
This is particularly true of football; yet football has no 
monopoly as a developer of these virtues. 

A boast that many like to register in support of 
Army and Navy wartime football is that it develops 
abandon intrepidity — bravery —far more than 
anything else that can be applied to the psychological 
and physical conditioning situation. There is no doubt 
that football develops abandon and bravery. But it is 
doubtful that it is good psychology to coach and pep- 
talk our armed forces into the false belief that by rea- 
son of their participation in football they will gain a 
monopoly or a superior quality of bravery. For dis- 
illusionment will come to the football player when he 
discovers that bravery in war is of two kinds—namely, 
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‘ust bravery and successful bravery. For in nine times 
out of ten, successful bravery depends on the man’s 
ossession of all-round physical fitness and all-round 
physical skills. The man who can run a bit faster, 
jump a bit farther, and thrust one one-thousandth of 
a part of a second quicker than his adversary, is the 
one most likely to lay down, not his own life, but the 
life of his adversary. 

We are stupid not to note that the commonest thing 
in the war now raging throughout the world is utter 
abandon and utter bravery, and that this abandon and 
bravery is about equally shared by all of the armed 
jorces in World War II. It is, therefore, unfair to let 
our fighting men face this situation with the idea that 
all they need to win out in this war is participation 
in football—plus a gun in hand. It is the combination 
of superior physical fitness and resources in physical 
skills and endurance that makes the superior fighter— 
and the possibility of his survival. To bring great 
masses of men up to this stage of fighting efficiency 
involves infinitely more than the game of football can 
contribute to the situation—neither belittling nor de- 
precating the part that football may contribute. 

What the fighting forces of our Army and Navy 
are up against in this war, is time. Modern war is 
waged with a multiplication of gadgets and mechanical 
implements. It takes time to instruct the blue-jacket 
and the doughboy in the use of these implements—and 
more time to study and practice the arts of unit defense 
and offense. Note the time it takes to develop a foot- 
ball team, provide space and equipment for practice, 
and the preoccupations of the player with tricks of the 
game, ‘and it becomes self-evident that neither Army 
nor Navy can afford to take time out to play football, 
except for the few and as a spectator sport to make 
money for Army and Navy relief. This latter thing is 
the great justifier for the ballyhoo of wartime football 
in Army and Navy circles. Otherwise and beyond 
this, we can become enthusiastic over football and dis- 
tort its importance as a conditioner of great masses of 
men to destroy the life and property of the enemy— 
the only way to win the war now in progress. — 

Commander Tunney “builded better than he knew” 
when he took his vocal and critical wallop at football. 
For the lesson to be learned from the widespread 
controversy which ensued is that we are confused about 
the place oi football in any enlightened plan for the 
physical conditioning of great masses of men. Foot- 
ball, like all combative and strenuous competitive 
sports, is best in a prewar role. For it is ‘too little 
and too late’ to wait until mobilization for war takes 
place to project football as the superabundant thing 
to master the physical fitness and fighting situation. 

For the most part, the regimented lives men must 
live under conditions of mobilization, their removal 
irom indulgence in the softening and sophisticated 
pleasures of civilian liberty, and the energies they must 
invest in gaining mastery of the arts and implements 


ol war, assure a fair measure of general physical it- 
ness. What is specifically needed is well-founded war- 
time supplementary activity to give edge and endur- 
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ance. 


And this supplementary training should be 
addressed to the needs of the men according to their 
branch of service. For example, the physical fitness 
program for the foot soldier and the flyer should be 
considerably different, at different stages of their train- 
ing. And so on with physical fitness training, 
appropriate to the needs of the men in the other 
branches of combat service. Meager study, and less 
application, has been given to this differential in condi- 
tioning men for various branches of war service. 

In any event, football should not be rated a first or 
a must for attaining and maintaining physical fitness 
and fighting edge for men in either Army or the Navy 
in wartime. Even in peacetime, football needs rectifi- 
cation and integration with the science of health and 
physical education to make a more measurable con- 
tribution to national physical fitness. 

In the period of World War I, Kipling wrote a piece 
for England about “Flannel Fools at the Wicket.” 
Let’s not give cause for the ghost of Kipling to come 
forth in World War II to write another piece—this 
time for America, about “Pigskin Chasers at the 
Trough.” Let’s give football its proper, but not a 
distorted, place in our preparedness to fight and win 


. the war.—By E. B. DeGroot, Pacific Coast Represen- 


tative, Boy Scouts of America, Los Angeles, California. 


EVERAL 


years ago the writer 
= lan argued for a closer cooperation 
all ti among national organizations promot- 
cooperation. 
ing health education, physical educa- 
Needed 


tion, athletics, and recreation. The 
idea, of course, was not new. It was pointed out at that 
time that a number of national associations were pro- 
moting physical fitness as one of their objectives, yet 
many of the groups were working at cross purposes or 
with much duplication of effort. 

Now that our country is at war, the need for a united 
front is increasingly apparent. Several of these or- 
ganizations, perhaps all of them, have sent representa- 
tives to Washington seeking recognition, offering serv- 
ices, or giving advice on matters related to physical 
fitness. In most cases, these various representatives 
have contacted different governmental officials. More- 
over, they usually have represented special interests. 
Various cases might be presented to illustrate the point. 
Some Washington officials have asked why _ these 
groups cannot get together on program and policies. 

Acting separately, these associations are of compara- 
tively minor influence nationally. Working coopera- 
tively, they could become a powerful force within the 
nation. Many professional workers are members of 
several of these groups; yet their energies and influence 
are ineffectively divided, 

Individuals who question the advisability of a co- 
operative plan argue that a merger into one powerful 
all-inclusive national association “is neither desirable nor 
feasible since special interest groups would lose their 
identity. It should be emphasized, however, that a 
merger of national organizations is not necessary. 
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A better plan is one designed to gain the same end 
and to retain the present national associations organ- 
ized around special interests. Such a plan probably 
should be some kind of over-all, coordinating com- 
mittee representing national organizations promoting 
physical fitness. Such a committee for health educa- 
tion, the National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education, is now in existence. Could not a 
similar plan be developed for physical education and 
athletics and later expanded to include health educa- 
tion and recreation? Could not the plan be enlarged 
to include community agencies outside the schools and 
colleges? Details of the plan could be worked out co- 
operatively and developed gradually by the interested 
groups. 

If we believe with Benjamin Franklin that “Either 
we hang together or assuredly we shall hang sepa- 
rately,” some coordinating plan would seem to be emi- 
nently worth trying —By William L. Hughes, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


War Ti HE controversy still rages as to 
whether our old peace time objec- 
Peace Time ‘tives in physical education are, or are - 
Objectives not, adequate for wartime fitness pur- 


poses. Some maintain that the old ob- 
jectives are good enough and no changes needed. Others 
propose scrapping our former program entirely because 
it is too insipid. Still others take the “middle of the 
road” attitude and advise making adaptations of the old 
program to fit wartime needs. 

Obviously, the last proposal seems most logical. There 
can be no question but that many of our recently 
stressed activities have relatively little contribution to 
make to wartime needs except for relaxation and leisure 
expression. Relaxation, of course, is highly important, 
particularly, from the standpoint of maintaining morale, 
but it can be secured in many ways. The immediate 
pressing demand that must be met now, is for men 
tough enough to fight a ruthless and well-trained enemy. 
Time is the essence of our problem. Fighting men must 
be made available—by the millions—immediately. 

To attain this objective, short cuts are essential. We 
must get ‘quick results. Some of our peace time ob- 
jectives must be sacrificed in order to increase survival 
possibilities for our sons and brothers. “Be fit to fight 
or die!” is the uncompromising and realistically cold- 
blooded challenge that today faces every high school 
and college man. The relentless jungle fighting of 
today knows no quarter. It is every man for himself. 
Only the fittest and best skilled will have a chance to 
return and indulge in peace time recreational sports. 

The War Department has found that it takes months 
for the average high school and college graduate to get 
into good condition for military purposes because he 
has not had a sufficiently well-rounded program of 
physical development. Military authorities have, ac- 
cordingly, strongly urged that all high schools and col- 
leges expand and intensify their program with vigorous 
daily activity to develop further strength, agility, speed, 


endurance, and skill. This requires merely a carefyl 
selection of activities from our established good pro, 
grams with emphasis on fighting and survival skill 

Among other physical skills that a soldier must hay 
if he hopes to survive in modern warfare are the fg. 
lowing : 

1. A soldier must be able to handle himself jn the 
water under any and all conditions. This includes 
ability to jump or dive into the water from heights 
without injuring himself. Ability to remain afloat o 
support himself or others for long periods of time jp 
the water. Ability to swim long distances under water 
to avoid debris or burning oil from wrecked ships 
Ability to swim quietly in the water to avoid detection, 

2. A soldier will need ability to handle his body in 
the air in climbing, vaulting, getting over, under 
and around obstacles. He should accordingly have me 
tensive practice in tumbling, gymnastic apparatus, pyra- 
mids, climbing. A well-constructed obstacle course js 
an excellent adjunct to aid in this program. 

3. A soldier should be able to defend himself in ac. 
tive hand-to-hand personal combat with a fighting op. 
ponent. When bullets are gone and the bayonet is lost, 
he should still be able to protect himself successfully, 
This calls for defense techniques including boxing, 
wrestling, and possibly jiu jitsu and hand-to-hand, or 
rough and tumble fighting. 

4. A soldier should be able to run fast and far in 
emergencies, and have the ability to jump wide ditches 
or high fences. Military track and field activities ap- 
pear to offer the best training for this purpose. Run- 
ning is also recognized as one of the best all-round 
conditioners for general endurance. 


5. A soldier needs to be able to fight with and against 
groups of other men where cooperation and team play 
are strongly involved. Team games seem to offer the 
best possibility for developing this cooperative fighting 
spirit, hence touch football, basketball, speedball, hockey, 
and volleyball should have a big place. 


High schools and colleges then can afford to con- 
centrate their programs on five major activities for boys, 
for wartime purposes: (1) swimming, (2) gymnastic 
agility, (3) self-defense, (4) military track, (5) team 
sports. For the girls’ program, intensive rhythms and 
selected individual sports might be substituted for de- 
fense and track activities. Gymnastic activities should 
be carefully selected, limited as to type and closely 
supervised. The girls’ program seems to need certain 
changes since there is increasing recognition that women 
must have greater strength, endurance, and skill for 
effective service in industry, farming, civilian defense, 
recreational, Red Cross, and nursing work. 


For many years now our objectives have been di 
rected toward peace time pursuits, with emphasis on 
co-educational and leisure time skills. But now, tem- 
porarily, leisure is gone. We have a war to win! Let's 
win it by the shortest route, with the least possible 
losses. Then for those who happily may survive, peace 
time objectives can be revived, with renewed entht- 
siasm.—IVilliam R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, os Angeles, California. 
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The Physical Training Program 
the W.A.A.C. 


By the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


W.A.A.C. Training Center 
Fort Des Moines, lowa 


the distance, drawing closer, can be heard the 

tramp of marching feet. From various small 
streets, they emerge—the khaki-clad figures of the 
women who are in training to take their places in the 
Womens’ Army Auxiliary Corps. Afternoon classes 
over, they vanish into the barracks for a few short 
minutes, and soon emerge clad in their seer-sucker 
fatigue uniforms. Quickly they drop back into ranks 
and out onto the parade ground for the final afternoon 
class in physical training. In groups, they gather about 
the raised platforms on which the instructors stand, 
and soon they are hard at work getting themselves 
into condition for the arduous days ahead, developing 
not strength but a fitness for duty that will keep them 
on the job when, in a few weeks, they will join the 
other graduates taking over non-combat positions to 
free able-bodied men for the fighting front. 

Training the first classes of WAACS, who have now 
already graduated and been assigned to their duties, 
were a group of physical education experts, working 
under the able direction of Miss Catherine Van Rens- 
selaer. 

Miss Van Ransselaer, director of physical training 
for the American Womens’ Association at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York, has been at the Fort 
Des Moines Training Center since the middle of July, 
1942. She has turned over the work to commissioned 
WAAC Third Officers who were members of the first 
WAAC graduating class and who are now carrying 
on the physical training section. 

“This has been the most wonderful opportunity any- 

one ever had,” said Miss Van Rensselaer, before she 
leit the Training Center. “These women are doing a 
wonderful job, and one that is most important in the 
war effort, and I am delighted to have had the op- 
portunity to take part in getting this first group ready 
to take over.” 
_She described her work there as emergency condi- 
tioning to get the women in the best physical condi- 
tion to carry on their duties in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. 

In describing the physical education program that 
has been set up, Miss Van Rensselaer claimed there 
was nothing strikingly new about it. She described it 
as made up of streamlined exercises designed to pro- 
mote pliability, flexibility, and general conditioning. 
And, over and above the general conditioning program, 


Gite dita flickers across the parade ground. In 
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there has been set up a program of sports such as 
volleyball and softball. 


ECAUSE the majority of work that the WAACS 

will be doing will be the desk variety of job—re- 
lieving the men now occupying this type of position for 
combat service, the physical training work designed 
for them is not primarily to develop strength. Instead, 
the purpose is to keep them fit so that they may carry 
on their important work. 

Three other civilian instructors assisted Miss Van 
Rensselaer in the original setting up of the program. 
Working under her were Miss Mary Loomis, Miss 
Angela Kitzinger, and Miss Mary Foster. Miss Loomis, 
a native of Bronxville, New York, has returned to 
Syracuse University as physical education instructor ; 
Miss Kitzinger, to Russell Sage; and Miss Foster, to 
Stephens College. 

Before departing, Miss Kitzinger noted, “I thought 
the WAAC was a wonderful thing when I looked at it 
from an outsider’s point of view. But now that I’ve 

(Continued on page 240) 


Miss Catherine Van Rensselaer, whose responsibility it was to set 
up the first physical training program at the Womens Army Auxiliary 
Corps Training Center, looks on as Miss Mary Foster conducts a physi- 
cal training class on the parade ground at Fort Des Moines. 
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HE value of rhythmic exercises has, during the 

past decade, been increasingly appreciated, and 

this form of training has become one of the most 
important tools in developing general physical fitness 
in most of the girls’ schools and colleges, and has been 
used with gratifying results in not a few classes for 
mixed groups or for men alone. 

Now at the present crisis we are seeking a form of 
physical conditioning which will bring the quickest and 
best results in strength, control, flexibility, and endur- 
ance. Many of our notable leaders in the field of physi- 
cal education agree that the type of exercise which 
takes first place is that which is ba-ed upon a correla- 
tion of the elements arising from training in dance and 
a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and corrective 
procedures. 


FFORTS should be made to counteract the pre- 
E waiting prejudice which men and boys have had 
against the participation in most types of dance. We 
have found that an informal talk to the class before 
beginning the work has proved very helpful. We try 
to get the interest of the boys by emphasizing the value 
this work will be to them in their sports and by corre- 
lating the principles of body mechanics with those of 
engines, ships, buildings, and so on. We have illustrated 
these points by large charts showing some of the absurd 
similarities between the human body and a machine 
out of alignment. The results were of significance 
because they point to a readiness on the part of bovs to 
participate in rhythmic movement. If instructors will 
use an approach that appeals to boys there is no lim't 


FORWARD HEAD CARRIAGE PROTRUDING 


New Gield for Creatiue 
ohh in Physical Education 


PORTIA MANSFIELD 


New York City 


“SWAT BACK 


to the possibilities of its use in all schools. It is hoped 
that more men instructors will teach body mechanics 
Those who have a knowledge of physical mechanjes 
will be able to draw many pertinent illustrations, 


HE following informal talk was given to the boys 

and girls of the Bedford-Rippowam Country Day 
School explaining some of the reasons for and results 
derived from the participation in rhythmic body me. 
chanics exercises. 


“No doubt every one of you hopes that some day you will 
own an automobile of your own. I can even imagine that you 
have already in mind the kind of car you want. If you look 
through the magazine advertisements, doubtless the cars which 
suit you best are the ‘stream-lined’ cars, and the most ex- 
pensive ones. 

“Perhaps you are not only thinking that some day you wil! 
have a car of your own but that when it becomes a little wom 
out and doesn’t run very smoothly you will want to turn it in 
for a new car. Perhaps you think vou will be one of those 
lucky people who may have a new car, a new and better 
stream-lined car every year or two. It isn’t an altogether 
selfish or greedy wish, for the most important reason for your 
yvanting a new car will be that vou want one that will take 
vou quickly and easily where you want to go, especially if you 
want to take long or hard trips. 

“You will want to get your car from a firm that will guar- 
antee that this car is, first of all, well-balanced, that is, that 
its weight is well distributed, the greater part of it being near 
the center of the car—not too heavy either in the front or the 
back, or on one side or the other. Secondly, you will want ff, 
to be sure that the car has good alignment, that it has wheels 
that are straight, and that the car body is set squarely over 
the wheels. Thirdly, you will wart the firm to guarantee that 
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the engine has an even, steady rhythm in the various gears— 
that it will run smoothly at any speed. A ourthly, and most im- 
portant, you will want to know that this car is easy to control, 
that it will steer easily and that you can shift from one gear 
to another without any effort or useless exertion. If you want 
to buy, or even ride in an airplane, or yacht, or on a horse, 
we think about these same points; or we might not enjoy 
the ride. 

“It is an almost similar case when we talk about our bodies. 
The only trouble is that we can't trade our bodies in for new 
ones when they don't suit us. We just have to get along with 
them all our lives. So it is to our advantage to take care of 
them and make them as useful as possible. 

“Qur bodies and our control over them is one of the most 
important and interesting things we have to do. Our bodies 
can give us the greatest amount of trouble, embarrassment, and 
real unhappiness. As with the car it all depends upon first, 
how the weight in our bodies is distributed. If all the weight 
we have is as near the center of our bodies as possible it will 


‘he easy fpr us to move our arms and legs and heads. Have 


vou ever tried to paddle a canoe sitting in the front with no 
one in the stern? Didn't the front of the canoe go tov far 
down into the water, and didn’t the rear end come too far out 
of the water? Didn't you find that when you wanted to go 
just a little to the right or left you found yourself almost 
ening in a circle and that it was almost impossible to steer? 
nN body, also, is hard to control when there is too much weight 
out in front. This happens when the abdomen is held too iar 
out in front and the back is allowed to be a sway-back, or 
when the head is thrust forward and the shoulders are stooped. 

“Secondly, the body needs to have alignment, just as the 
car does—that is, our legs and feet must be straight and headed 
exactly the way we want to go. If the front wheels of an 
automobile are springing outward toward the ground, we have 
a feeling not only that the car will be hard to steer but that 
the whole car may collapse because we know that those wheels, 
when they are not in good alignment, make a very weak sup- 
port for the car. It is the same with our legs. If we are 
knock-kneed we are as badly off as the car and most of our 
energy must be spent just in keeping our balance while it 
should be spent on the sport or whatever we want to do. 
Many girls are: knock-kneed and quite a few boys are bow- 
legged. Boys as a rule have straighter legs than girls but it 
is interesting to note that both knock-knees and bow-legs 
come quite often from the same cause, that is, from twisting 
the thighs inward and pointing the knees somewhat toward 
each other instead of straight ahead. In this case we can im- 
prove our leg alignment by exercises that will rotate our knees 
outward. 
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“Thirdly, the other important thing about body mechanics 
is rhythm. We insist upon an engine having a steady rhythm. 
We appreciate a horse whose rhythm, at any gait, is even and 
regular. There can be no movement without rhythm, but 
unless we appreciate and become sensitive to the rhythm of 
different movements; we shall fail to have bodies that move 


easily, smoothly, and pleasantly. Sometimes we want slow, 
smooth movements and other times we want sharp, quick ones ; 
sometimes. we want swinging ones. These different kinds of 
movements have different kinds of rhythms. Sometimes we 
want to change from one kind of movement and rhythm to 
another, but we want to do it with as much ease and .«s 
smoothly as we should expect to shift gears in our best au.o- 
mobile. 

“Fourthly, we must have complete control of our bodies, in 
order to have skill in sports or to meet whatever demands the 
war situation may bring to each one of us. In order to get 
different kinds of movements without having to think about 
it we must not only know which muscles to contract and how 
to contract them, but we must have enough practice in doing 
this so that we don’t have to think about muscles when we 
are playing a game of tennis or basketball. We all know that 
before we can go fox-hunting we must spend a considerable 
amount of time in training our muscles to hold our legs and 
bodies in certain positions, and to follow the rhythm of the 
horse’s movements. 

“Fifthly, we must learn how to relax or rest our muscles 
between the times when we contract them. Every time a 
muscle is contracted, it is doing work for us, and it cannot 
possibly keep on doing its work unless it has a moment for 
relaxation or rest. This is because it is while the muscle is 
relaxing that the fresh blood goes into the muscle cells and 
brings them oxygen and energy for the next move. We might 
say that the muscle has to breathe and eat, just as we do, 
and that it can only do this when, for the moment, it is not 
working. This is a very exciting and important secret to learn 
about our bodies. We all know nervous people who spend 
most of their energy just being nervous. They accomplish little 
and it makes other people tired to be with them. We find 
that most of these nervous people never relax their muscles 
around their shoulders and neck, even when they sleep. Con- 
sequently they are always tired. You will notice that all long- 
distance swimmers have a moment in their stroke which lets 
them stretch out and be almost as comfortable and relaxed 
as though they were lying in bed. Try this the next time vou 
swim; just imagine you are restihg on something that will 
support you for a brief second of each stroke. You will find 
that you can increase your distance in swimming and be less 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Recreation in Wartime - - - G4 dees 
through the eyed of the quenage delectee 


FREDERICK L. PATRY, M.D. 


Albany, New York 


N ORDER to get a factual basis for a fruitful con- 

tribution I took a sampling in June, 1942, of 60 

consecutive selectees to whom I gave neuropsychia- 
tric examinations at the Albany Induction Center. From 
a Statistical standpoint, 60 cases is relatively insignifi- 
cant upon which to base far-reaching conclusions. 
Nevertheless the content of individual replies is highly 
significant since they represent frank statements typify- 
ing civilian points of view, impressions, and sugges- 
tions. The fact that these selectees on the day of ques- 
tioning were inducted into the United States Army 
lends further significance to the sincerity of the replies, 
since the circumstances in obtaining this information 
made for obtaining the truth of the matter. The re- 
actions to the questions posed for them have significant 
meaning not only for civilians more or less obligated 
in capitalizing recreation in wartime, but also for the 
armed forces. Not a few entertained unfortunate and 
inadequate ideas and attitudes, as well as practices con- 
cerning recreation, both in peace, as well as in war- 
time. The organized and balanced way of living for the 
armed forces should and can do much to salvage in- 
adequacies of attitude and habits of recreation on the 
part of those coming to their threshold. The further 
implication is that civilian organization and leadership 
should heed the signs and symptoms of recreational 
maladjustment, ascertain the causal and contributory 
factors at work, and set about a well-planned, preven- 
tive program. 

The average age of the 60 selectees was 28 years, 
the range being 19 (a volunteer) to 42 years of age. 
Forty-five or 75 per cent of the men were married; 
15 or 25 per cent were single. All were white with 
the exception of three colored persons. The median 
scholastic achievement was 9th grade; the range 5th 
grade to 7 years of college. There were 40 different 
occupations embraced by the group. The average wage 
was $30.00 per week, and the range was from $15.00 
to $125.00. 

Replies to the following five questions revealed the 
following data: 

1. Do we need recreation in wartime? 
no, 6. 

‘2. Do you think we have enough recreation in war- 
time? Yes, 43; no, 11; in doubt, 6. 

3. Do you think recreation will help win the war? 

Yes, 49; no, 7; in doubt, 4. 


Yes, 54; 


4+. Are there any faults to find with recreation jp 
wartime? Yes, 6; no, 54. 

5. Have you any suggestions or comments to make 
upon recreation in wartime? Yes, 28; no, 32. 

The following list indicates the variety of occupations 
engaged in: 


1. Serviceman 21. Poultry farmer 

2. Bookkeeper 22. Court clerk 

3. Bank clerk 23. Railroad brakeman 
4. Shipping clerk 24. Paper cutter 

5. Handyman 25. Accounting clerk 
6. Laborer 26. Upholsterer 

7. Supervisor (welfare) 27. Librarian 

8. Window decorator 28. Checker 

9. Roofer 29. Taxi driver 

10. Chauffeur 30. Receiving clerk 
11. Cook 31. Metal helper 

12. Patrolman 32. Assembler 

13. Mail helper 33. Mechanic 

14. Stevedore 34. Truck driver 

15. Brush-maker 35. Farmer 

16. Painter 36. Waiter 

17. Electrician 37. Telephone operator 
18. Attendant (hospital) 38. Lather operator 
19, Lawyer 39. Carpenter 
20. Iron worker 40. Punch-press operator 


The following types of recreation are embraced by 
those participating in these studies: 


1. Walking 18. Horse-racing 
2. Hiking 19. Movie, stage, and 
3. Baseball radio stars 

4. Reading 20. Cards 

5. Bowling 21. Drinking 

6. Picnics 22. Shuffleboard 
7. Dramatics 23. Motor Trips 
8. Rollerskating 24. Swimming 

9. Tennis 25. Airplane flying 
10. Basketball 26. Pool 

11. Weight-lifting 27. Wrestling 

12. Hockey 28. Out with girls 
13. Radio 29. Band concerts 
14. Music 30. Golf 

15. Movies 31. Theater 

16. Dancing 32. Badminton 

17. Camping 33. Skiing 


Following the question, “Do you think we need 
recreation in wartime?”’, the selectees were asked to 
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give their reasons. The following verbatim replies are 
recorded : 


1, Keep up morale. Puts more spirit into people. 

2. We all need some recreation. It hurts no one. 
There is something for everyone. 

3, Something to look forward to after work, week- 
ends. You can’t fight or work forever. 

4. Prevent nervous breakdowns. The mind can 
stand strain just so long. Relieves the mind and rou- 
tine. Relaxes nerves. Prevents despondency. 

5. Needed in both army and civilian life. War wor- 
kers. Seven days’ work a week may be necessary, but 
it isn’t good for one, at least for long. 

6. Get your mind off the more serious things. 

7. Builds one up physicially, morally, all around. 
Limbers you up. Keeps you fit. 

8. Professional dramatics bring the Army closer to 
civilian front and helps the boys. Helps relief funds. 

9, Amateur dramatics give those in the Army a 
chance to display them. 

10, All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

11. Teaches sportsmanship, spirit of “taking it,” 
good loser, give all you can, keen competition. 

12. Gives body a chance to build up again, to com- 
pensate for work done. Prevents fatigue. Relaxes, 
rests. 

13. Gets one ready for the next day’s work. 

14. Recreation costs money. Use it for other things. 

15. As you get older you can’t take it. 

16. Need recreation Jess in wartime because it’s more 
important to win the war. Recreation is secondary. 

17. Need fighting spirit and morale as well as wea- 
pons. Compare capital and labor. One without the 
other isn’t enough. 

18. U.S.O. is doing a marvelous job. 

19, President’s approval of continuance ‘of baseball 
leagues indicates need of health and recreation. 

20. Discontent, internal revolution, depriving their 
people of reading and radio may cause Germany to 
lose the war. Only up to a certain point can spirit and 
loyalty to Hitler be built up. You can’t develop it at 
the point of a gun. Most of them are driven. 

21. Need recreation more in time of war than in 
peace. 

22. It gives you a different point of view to get out 
and have fun. 

23. Gets people together informally ; helps people to 
know each other better. This makes for better coopera- 
tion, teamwork, and friendship. 

24. Helps you to think more clearly—cultural, edu- 
cational. 

25. Competitive sports give you life. 

26. Gives us better ideas, so we won't think of just 
one thing. 

27. Passes time without worries. 

28. Gives encouragement to fight on. 

29. A diversion. It would be a dull world without it. 
Good pastime. 

30. Lessens hardships. 

31. I think the men are entitled to a little pastime. 

32. Makes a better soldier. 
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33. Prevents getting disgruntled and disruption of 
life. 

34. Makes for a balanced life. Keeps one satisfied, 
on a smoother plane. 

35. Keep people out of mischief. 

36. When you come home on furlough it will make 
you feel better to see people enjoying themselves. 

37. Takes off heavy feeling, makes living more en- 
joyable, more efficient. 

38. Keeps one living along a normal life. Good for 
home life when soldier returns. 

39. Pass the time away so won’t be worrying about 
folks at home. 

40. Helps offset bad news and thus prevents depres- 
sion and nervousness. 

41. Aids fighting spirit. 

42. Makes life worth while. 

43. If they know the officers are not worrying the 
men will not worry so much. 

44. Permission to do as you wish in spare time im- 
proves spirit and general outlook. No one wants to 
be ordered around all the time. 


The following replies were received in answer to 
the question having to do with suggestion and com- 
ments for improving or modifying recreation in war- 
time: 

1. U.S.O. is all right. Have more like this and the 
boys will be happier. 

2. You could overdo it. Too much of anything isn’t 
good—causes monotony, and dislike. 

3. You could underdo it. 

4. Amount, type, and availability all depends upon 
the individual. 

5. Life has been too easy for most of us. Working 
hours cut down. 

6. Some need education to use leisure time. A pro- 
gram of this sort wouldn’t hurt anyone. Teach funda- 
mentals of recreation. 

7. The average person has enough intelligence to 
find his own recreation. 

8. If you can get along in civilian life you can get 
along in the Army. 

9. There’s a time and place for everything. You 
don’t need it at the battlefront. 

10. I’ve always managed to find recreation when I 
wanted it. It’s all up to the individual. 

11. Albany should have a better baseball team. 
Spend more money for players and keep the good ones. 

12. Should not run around. 

13. Some want all fun and no work. 

14. Schools can help children to learn how to play. 
Perhaps 75 per cent is learned in school and the rest 
outside. Some people don’t know how to enjoy leisure 
time. Need habits formed in younger years; school 
and neighborhood has a lot to do with it. Many col- 
ored people have little education and yet have lots of 
fun and play. 

15. Great sport—baseball ! 

16. I think I could be just as good a fighter without 
recreation. 


(Continued on page 235) 
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What About Basketball 


NELL W. EVANS 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


HAT the American way of life must be changed 

because of the war is fast becoming a platitude. 

Platitudinous or not, it is a fact that more of us 
must recognize more clearly. We cannot fight a war 
and continue to live in the same pre-war pattern. Many 
of us fear changes simply because they force us to do 
things differently from the way in which we are acctis- 
tomed to doing them. Oftentimes changes do entail 
sacrifices, and sometimes they are a real obstruction to 
progress. On the other hand, changes are not always 
retrogressive, and the necessity of meeting a new situa- 
tion may bring about results that could not be attained 
by other methods, or at least could not be attained so 
quickly. 

We in the sports world are facing many issues 
brought about by the national situation. Among the 
sports to be affected, basketball occupies a prominent 
place, especially when we think of sports for girls. This 
sport has always faced the problem of finances, but this 
year it has faced also the problems of transporting 
teams, of securing officials, and of obtaining equipment. 
Individual situations must always be considered sepa- 
rateiy, but perhaps all of them have some factors in 
common, and thus the same suggestions may apply in 
several cases. 

The solving of our problem is an important matter, 
because basketball is too valuable a sport to be allowed 
to lose ground. We have been talking about, reading 
about, and hearing about physical fitness as a primary 
objective of physical education for over a year now. 
We have also re-emphasized the development of 
stamina, of cooperation and teamwork, and of the will 
to win. Most of us would not for a minute consider 
the elimination of the so-called individual or social 
sports from our programs. However, in order to meet 
the objectives that are being stressed because of the 
impact of war, we must not fail to give attention to the 
more rugged team sports. Few, if any, people will 
argue against the merits of basketball as a developmen- 
tal sport, as a sport that gives vigorous exercise of the 
whole body, as a sport that demonstrates speed, agility, 
quick thinking, and coordination, as a sport that relies 
on teamwork, is built on strategy, necessitates an ag- 
gressive spirit, and contributes to the joy of living. 
Basketball is without the shadow of a doubt a sport 
worth saving. 


UT from what do we have to save basketball? 
J Changes are in order, but are those changes for the 
better or for the worse? The transportation difficulties 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


By 


will Goubtless result in the elimination of girls’ Varsiiy 
teams. For years physical educators have been tryin, 
to do that very thing, or at least to de-emphasize varsity 
playing. In many cases they have argued in yaiy 
about the detrimental effect that strenuous and cop. 
stant varsity competition has on the health of young 
girls ; they have reiterated over and over again the un- 
fairness of giving so much time, attention, and money 
to a few girls and neglecting the rest. They have been 
met by a wall of public opinion demanding to see ex. 
citing games, by the refusal of the man coach to let the 
girls use the gymnasium in the afternoon except for 
varsity practice, and by the desire of administrators 
for winning teams to publicize the school. Here in Ney 
tlampshire the holding of a state tournament for girls 
was discontinued only a few years ago, and then prac- 
tically over the dead bodies of some of the rabid fans. 
Basketball leagues still flourish in many parts of the 
state, and long schedules of games are played. Many 
of the girls’ coaches are not trained physical education 
teachers. Even those coaches who would like to de. 
velop an intramural program, and who know how to go 
about it, must deal with the problems of being ina 
small school, of having no money to work with, and 
of having the girls lose interest if there is no varsity 
playing. 

The picture has been painted in its darkest colors. 
In reality, efforts to improve the situation have been 
meeting with some degree of success. However, prog- 
ress has been slow, and changes now demanded by the 
war may prove to be a quick solution to many of these 
problems. When girls ask why they have only intra- 
mural games and no varsity playing, they will be satis- 
fied more quickly with an answer that tells about the 
lack of transportation than by a discussion of the effects 
of too-strenuous competition on the health of young 
girls or the reasons why varsity teams are undemo- 
cratic. What we have been trying to accomplish for 
years may suddenly be wrought almost overnight. 


ERHAPS here a word should be said to lighten 

the condemnation heaped on varsity competition. 
Most of us have no quarrel with games between two 
schools, provided that the emphasis is properly placed. 
First thought must be given to the intramural pro- 
gram, and then, whenever possible, games may be 
played with other schools with no untoward results. 
Such competition conducted by a trained instructor 
with a regard for the health of the players and a re 


fusal to overemphasize the importance of winning 
should result only in enjoyment and_ beneficial out- 
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comes from the contact between two schools and from 
the playing with and against girls of superior ability. 

If varsity playing 1s eliminated entirely, intramural 
games will doubtless be promoted, because girls ae 
basketball too well to allow it to disappear from ihe 
rogram. Colleges have built intramural playing 
around inter-class teams and also inter-dormitory and 
inter-sorority teams. In high schools some artificial 
division must be used if the inter-class basis is not 
satisfactory. Large high schools can have inter-class 
teams, perhaps more than one team for each class. li 
the situation demanded it, a team could even be formed 
by each home room. Small schools are faced with a 
different problem. Instructors in these schools have 
long said that their student body is too small to sup- 
port an inter-class program. However, with varsities 
out of the picture, such schools may suddenly find eight 
or ten basketball players in each class after all. If 
not, the girls can be divided into two teams to play a 
series of games with each other. Interest can be built 
up by dividing the entire school into two sides, and de- 
veloping a team spirit backing their basketball players. 
It is, of course, important to keep the strength of the 
two teams evenly distributed, and to use an impartial 
method of assigning the students to the two teams. 
Maintaining interest in this situation will not be an 
easy task. It may be easier if basketball is only one 
part of a competition that includes several sports, and 
rivalry between the two sides can be developed through- 
out the year. 


The forming of all-star teams has proved to be in- 
spirational in many colleges, and high schools may find 
this a means of maintaining interest. Following the 
intramural games, a board composed of some group 
such as the W.A.A. or G.A.A. executive board, to- 
gether with the basketball managers or sports leaders. 
will choose one or two teains of the best players in 
school. If circumstances permit, these teams can prac- 
tice for a week or more and then play one or two games 
with outside schools. In spite of all that can be said 
against varsity playing, there is a need for some similar 
competition. Too long we neglected the mediocre or 
poorer players who could not make the varsity teams, 
but now we must not neglect the superior players. 
They need to play with and against players as good as 
or better than they. They need competition against 
outside groups, they need to compare their ability with 
the ability of others, and they need the social contacts 
made possible by games with other schools. There- 
fore, if transportation can be provided, schools should 
arrange to have a few such games at the close of the 
intramural program. The making of an all-star team 
will serve as an incentive toward good basketball, and 
the playing of these games will help to develop or main- 
tain school spirit. Our students need to have a com- 
bative spirit sometimes, and this cannot always be 
developed if the girls play only against other students 
whom they see every day or who live in the same block 
with them. The adventure of playing against an un- 
known “enemy” is a worth-while experience. 


If the playing of any outside games is completely 
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out of the question, the all-star idea may still be carried 
out within the school, especially if the school is a large 
one. Ilollowing the intramural tournament two teams 
may be chosen, but this time they may practice and 
then play against each other. One mid-western college 
has used this system for a number of years with a 
great deal of success. They have all-star teams in 
hockey, basketball, and baseball, calling the two teams 
in each case by the name of some famous men’s college. 
The whole school is divided into two parts, and team 
spirit is developed to a high pitch before game time 
by means of cheers, songs, stunts, and the like. Every 
school should try some type of all-star playing to 
satisfy the superior girl. Otherwise, if all varsity 
playing is eliminated, we will face the danger of the 
loss of skills because of inferior playing and inferior 
officiating, and eventually find a waning interest in this 
great American sport. 


HE next problem is that of securing good officials 

for games with other schools and also for intra- 
mural games. New Hampshire is among the states 
which have been slow to recognize the need for good 
women officials. Just as this recognition has become 
slightly evident, we are faced once more with trans- 
portation difficulties. If capable officials are located 
nearby, they should by all means be engaged for referee- 
ing outside games and also for intramural games when- 
ever possible. Nothing can ruin a game more quickly 
than inadequate officiating. Since the playing in intra- 
mural games is likely to be erratic, a trained official is 
necessary to avoid the danger of under-officiating or 
the evil of too much whistle-blowing. The names of 
qualified officials are listed in the women’s official 
basketball guide book. Last year the New Hampshire 
Board of Officials for Women’s Sports sent to all high 
school headmasters in the state a list of names and 
addresses of rated women officials. High schools are 
urged to call on the physical education departments of 
nearby colleges. If there is a boys’ game at the same 
time, a man and a woman referee may be able to 
double up on transportation. Where train and bus 
services are inadequate, people may be able occasionally 
to sacrifice a few gallons of rationed gasoline. Cer- 
tainly this occasional use of an automobile could not 
be considered unpatriotic. 


If there are no outside officials available, any home 
town talent should be capitalized. High school or col- 
lege alumni or teachers within the school may be 
qualified for officiating at games. Those who are not 
entirely qualified can be urged to study the rules, to 
gain experience during basketball practices, and to 
take the officiating examinations. Local basketball 
boards give examinations several times a year. All 
that the school or community has to do is to notify the 
board that there are several candidates for ratings and 
to submit several possible dates for examinations. 

When a survey of the school faculty and the com- 
munity produces no qualified officials, the next step 
for the coach to take is to train her own officials. The 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Physical Fitness Tests for Boys 


California Junior High Schools, March, 1942 


Committee Members 


RICHARD WORDEN 
JOHN McGRATH 


HAROLD SCHOENFIELD 
E. J. KERRIGAN 


HARRY L. BARTRUFF, Chairman 


Purpose of the Test 
RIMARILY, the purpose of the tests was a sellf- 
p analysis by each student as to whether he had 
the minimum needs in the use of his body essen- 
tial for his self-protection. The tests originally arose 
from speculation as to what elements in the use of the 
body would be necessary equipment for each citizen to 
have in order to protect himself from danger from the 
enemy during these war times. For example: in order 
to escape from the enemy does the individual have the 
speed to dash away, could he keep running for a mile if 
necessary, could he jump over a ditch in his path, could 
he vault or jump over a wall that barred his progress? 
This same basis of selection was applied to each of the 
ten tests. 
Secondly, motivation toward improvement in body 
mechanics was studied by devising tests that approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the students would fail. 


Construction of the Tests 

The tests were constructed by C. F. Martin, Director 
of Physical Education, Pasadena City Schools, and M. 
L. Chase, Assistant Director of Physical Education, 
Pasadena City Schools. 

They were first tried on approximately 700 boys in 
attendance at the school playgrounds during Christmas 
vacation of 1941. They were then modified. During 
February and March, 1942, they were given to all 
the boys of the five Pasadena junior high schools, ap- 
proximately 2,800 in number, ranging from the seventh 
through the tenth grades. This report is made from 
partial returns from this second administration of the 
test and includes approximately 1,170 boys from three 
different schools. 


Validity and Scientific Treatment Used in 
Construction 

The tests were devised in an empirical way with no 
effort to establish validity or reliability other than the 
expert opinion of the authors derived from their many 
years’ experience in physical education. 
' The effort was to devise simple, functional tests that 
could be administered easily en masse, with the results 


* Submitted by the Publications Committee of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


quickly evident to the pupil. The emphasis was upon 
each student’s personal needs, not upon comparison 
with other students’ performances. 

However, many of the elements of the tests have had 
statistical treatment by many authors during the 
history of physical education measurement and prob- 
ably could be shown to have validity and reliability. 


Description and Procedure of the Tests 

Important elements of body mechanics for self pro- 
tection include: balance, coordination, strength, speed, 
endurance, throwing, and accuracy. 

The tests are constructed on a pass or fail basis in 
the following elements: balancing the body ; lifting the 
body by pulling, pushing, or a combination of both: 
moving the body by running, leaping, vaulting; speed 
of movement of the whole body; endurance of organic 
vigor of the body; accuracy and coordination of hand 
and eye. 

The tests are as follows: 

1. Vertical Stand (Leg Lift).—Start with subject 
standing. On starting signal he must lie full length 
touching his heels, buttocks, and head to the floor at 
the same time, then return to an erect standing position. 
This must be done without the use of his arms or 
hands. To pass he must do this four times in 20 
seconds. 


2. Board Walk (Balance).—To pass, subject must 
be able to walk, without falling. off, forward and back- 
ward over a 24’ length of 2” x 4” lumber on edge on 
the ground. 

3. Running Broad Jump (Distance Leap).—To 
pass, subject must be able to run and broad jump his 
own height (heels to head). 

4. Running High Jump (Height Leap).—To pass, 
subject must be able to run, jump, and clear a bar the 
height of his waist. 

5. Double-time Walk (Pace and Endurance).—To 
pass, a boy must be able to complete one mile (by 
running and walking) in the following times: boy, 12 
minutes ; youth, 8% minutes. A boy or youth is deter- 
mined by the three-point exponent scale (age, height, 
and weight) used in the Pasadena City Schools. A boy 

(Continued on page 241) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Navy’s V-12 College Training Program 

OUNG men 17 through 19 years of age in the senior year 
Yu high school may now arrange to enter the new Navy 
College Training Program, V-12, designed to produce officers 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. On the basis 
of tests given during April, one group of students will report to 
colleges and universities about July 1, and another, November 
|. Students to be trained for general duties under V-12 will 
receive 1-1/3 years (4 sixteen-week terms) of study at colleges 
and universities under contract to the Navy. 

Application forms for the qualifying test for the V-12 
program will be distributed through local high schools and 
colleges. Each applicant must submit this form properly filled 
out and certified by a high school principal or a college ad- 
ministrator. Following the tests, successful candidates will be 
requested to report to the nearest Office of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement at their own expense where they will undergo a 
thorough physical examination. Students under the V-12 pro- 
gram will be required to maintain Navy standards of discipline 
although military activities will be kept at a minimum and 
subordinated to academic training. 


Physical Fitness Workshop 

HE National Association of Directors and Teachers of 

Physical Education for College Women will hold a ten-day 
workshop, June 24 to July 3, at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. The group will focus its study upon the physical 
education program as defined by the Manual on Physical Fit- 
ness for College Women soon to be released by the U. S. 
Office of Education, and upon the specific measures of physical 
fitness proposed in the same manual. 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, Dr. Edward Lindeman, and Miss 
Emily Andrews will be visiting staff members who, with others 
of the Wisconsin summer staff, will take an active part in the 
workshop discussions. 


Promotion of Physical Fitness 

| ocean to authority contained in a memorandum ap- 

proved by the President, February 26, 1942, there has been 
established in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, a Division of Physical Fitness, the general objective of 
which is the promotion among individuals of all ages of an 
interest in the improvement of their health and physical con- 
dition. 

The Division of Physical Fitness operates through the 
Assistant Director’s Office located in Washington, D. C. 
(Room 5462-C, Social Security Building, Corner of Indepen- 
dence Avenue and 4th St. S. W.) ; and two operating sections: 
School and College Section and State and Community Organ- 
ization Section. 

The Office of the Assistant Director of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services in charge of Physical Fit- 
ness is responsible for the recommendation of policies and 
program to the Director of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, and for the establishment of procedures to 
effect the approved policies and programs; to establish and 
maintain effective cooperation and liaison relationships, and 
effect working relations with the national organizations and 
agencies concerned with physical fitness. 

The School and College Section is responsible for carry- 
ing out the policies and program which can best be effected 
through schools and colleges in cooperation with the Office of 
Education, and through the established channels in the Office 
of Education. 

The State and Community Organization for Physical Fit- 
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ness Section is responsible for carrying out the policies and 
programs as they can be effected through state and commun- 
ity organization utilizing the existing organizations, particular- 
ly those operating as part of the Local Defense Council’s pro- 
grams. 

The Division of Physical Fitness is anxious to aid in any 
way possible; directly through the national office, through the 
various Regional Offices of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, or through the State Directors of Physical 
Fitness. 


“The Voice of the Service Man” 

HE Journal would like to call your attention to an extreme- 

ly timely article with the above title which appears in the 
March issue of Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine. The author is Irvin S. Gress, Dean of Boys, High 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. The article is based on a 
questionnaire sent to 120 former high school students now in 
the armed forces. The questionnaire asked for suggestions on 
how the school may best prepare future inductees. One of the 
five questions asked concerned additional health and physical 
education work in high school. The replies were strongly in 
favor of a more vigorous and toughening program. Other sug- 
gestions which should prove very helpful may be found by 
reading the article. 


Food for Thought 

* 1941 some 190,000 high explosive bombs were dropped on 

Britain, killing 43,667 civilians, including 5,460 children. 
Last year, in the United States, tuberculosis killed 60,000 in- 
cluding 2,800 children under the age of fifteen years. This is 
food for thought. The preservation of health is one of our 
foremost aims during the war. Seventeen hundred tuberculosis 
associations ask your cooperation in the forthcoming 16th 
annual campaign for the early diagnosis of tuberculosis. Chest 
X-rays reveal early tuberculosis, shorten treatment, and insure 
a chance for complete recovery. Ten million pamphlets and 
posters have been printed and are ready for distribution by 
local tuberculosis associations to all who ask for them. Will 
you help by calling attention in vour schools to the “Early 
Diagnosis Campaign”? 


Tests and Standards for High School Girls 

HE Research Committee of thé National Section on 

Women’s Athletics is developing physical education tests 
for high school girls. Data was collected during the month 
of March and will be again in May upon which national 
standards will be based. The work is being done at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Office of Education to supplement material 
in the manual, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education. 
Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, is the 
chairman under whom the project is progressing. 


Course in Physical Fitness 

i iow Department of Physical Education at Smith College has 

decided to offer this summer a course in physical fitness 
through physical education for women who are teachers of 
physical education. The course will run from August 2 to 
August 21 and is to be an amplification of the manual pub- 
lished in connection with the physical fitness conferences held 
throughout the country by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
college is fortunate in securing two members of the original 
Washington committee to teach at the Institute, Miss Ruth 
Evans and Miss Martha Hill, who will teach the organization 
and rhythmic sections. In addition, Miss Gertrude Goss of the 
Smith College Department will teach aquatics, and Miss 
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Marion Broer of the same department will teach gymnastics 
and standards and tests. Sports will be handled by other mem- 
bers of the department, and drill will be given by a member of 
the Women’s Naval Reserve. Further information may be 
obtained from a pamphlet now being issued by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. It is the hope of the department that this 
Institute will help to further the whole cause of health, physical 
education, and recreation so much needed to maintain a high 
standard of the morale and efficiency of young women in these 
days when all the resources of our nation are so essential. 


Secure the Conference Proceedings 

UE to the emergency problems facing the Nation and the 

fields of health, physical education, and recreation, the 
National War Fitness Conference at Cincinnati is likely to be 
the most vital conference held in the history of our profession. 
It has been officially planned to publish the records of the 
conference in permanent form. Copies of the Conference Pro- 
ceedings may be ordered at the registration desk by means of 
a card placed inside of the program booklet. The cost will be 
one dollar. 

Order copies for yourself, your department, your general 
library, or for some friend who will not be able to attend. 
Following the conference, copies may be secured from the 
National office, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Eastern District + 
« Association News 


PENNSYLVANIA 


; By Martha Gable 
The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation held a general meeting on Friday, March 


12, at Temple University. The topic discussed was: “An 


Adequate Program of Physical Education for the Philadelphia 
Child.” Panel members were: Dr. Oswald Michener, Assistant 
to the Associate Superintendent, Chairman; Dr. C. Leslie Cush- 
man, Associate Superintendent in charge of curriculum; Dr. 
Theodore Rowland, Principal, Northeast High School; Dr. 
Willard Zahn, Principal, Vaux Junior High School; Mr. EIl- 
wood Geiges, Department Head, Frankford High School; Mr. 
Harry Ward, Principal, Benson Elementary School; Miss Flor- 
ence Doyle, District Superintendent, No. 7; Miss Minna 
Reichelt, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Recreation. The special 
speaker was Dr. Jay B. Nash, Past President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Proceedings of the Pennsylvania State Convention for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation, which was held in 
Philadelphia, Dec. 11-12, are now available. This document 
will be an interesting record of the Convention for those who 
attended, and will acquaint those who could not attend with 
the important highlights. Copies may be obtained by sending 
thirty-five cents to G. W. Mueller, 21st and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Pennsylvania Association now has 854 members. There is 


still time to join! 


Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Pennsylvania Director of Health and 


Physical Education, is a Captain in the United States Marine 
Corps, stationed at San Diego, Cal. 


Examinations for teaching positions in health and physical 


education in Philadelphia Junior High Schools are being given 
in May. These examinations are open to men and women. 
Senior high school teacher examinations are open to women 
only. All candidates for teaching positions in Philadelphia 
must have met certain requirements in the National Teachers 
Examination. For details write to Division of Examinations, 
21st and Parkway, Philadelphia. 


The Division of Physical and Health Education of the Phila- 


Iu Memoriam 


PAUL M. KRIMMEL—1890-1943 

In the untimely passing of Paul M. Krimmel, physical educa- 
tion lost one of its hardest workers and firmest believers in 
the educational contributions of our profession. His death 
occurred on February 8 and was due to a sudden heart attack 

Believing intensely in the fundamental values of gymnastics 
he was himself an accomplished gymnast, winning many honors 
in this field. In 1911 and again in 1912, he won the National 
A. A. U. All-Round Gymnastic Championships. A member of 
the Syracuse Turnverein for over a quarter of a century, he 
was active to the end. His interest and sincere belief in this 
phase of physical education were reflected strongly in the 
school programs he directed; his contributions to the practical 
aspects of physical education have been felt throughout the 
country. 

A graduate of the American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, 
Mr. Krimmel was the first teacher of physical education in the 
public schools of Syracuse, twenty-six years ago. From that 
beginning, he developed physical education in this city until jt 
now reaches every boy and girl in the schools. He was the 
founder and director of the Syracuse High School Athletic 
Leagues, which foster many types of athletic competition jp 
both the public and parochial schools of the city. More re- 
cently, he was appointed director of the physical fitness program 
of the Syracuse-Onondaga County War Council. 

His professional interests and activities were far-reaching, 
For two years, he was President of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
He was a member of past Legislative Councils of both the 
ieastern District Society and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Chairman and 
member of many professional committees, he gave unstintingly 
ot his time and effort for the promotion and betterment of 
physical education in the state and nation. He was a very 
active member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, physical education fra- 
ternity. Recently, his alma mater paid tribute to his profes- 
sional career by presenting him with an honorary degree. 

Those who knew Paul Krimmel respected and admired him 
for his great personal integrity and loyalty and for the 
qualities of dynamic leadership which he possessed. His many 
friends and co-workers will grieve deeply over his departure. 
—By H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 


delphia Public Schools deeply regrets the passing on December 
9, 1942, of their friend and co-worker, Mr. John Putnam, at 
the age of seventy-two. For over thirty years Mr. Putnam 
served as supervisor of physical and health education in the 
elementary schools and at various times in the summer play- 
grounds. He was earnest and sincere in promoting the interests 
of his profession and generous in his service to others. He 
was one of those to whom we liked to refer as “an old reliable.” 


MASSACHUSETTS ; . By Mary Isabel Caldwell 

A Physical Fitness Conference was held at Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, on March 17. 
The following program was presented: 

John B. Kelly, Administrator, Physical Fitness Division, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., “A Growing 
Need for a National Physical Fitness Program.” Edward F. 
Regean, Principal, Norwell High School, “A Unique and 
Practical Out-of-School Physical Fitness Activity — Wood 
Chopping and Box Making.” Joseph F. Conway, Ist Vice 
President, Wilson Sporting Goods Company, “Are Athletic 
Goods Available?” Robert A. Cubbon, Consultant, 
Physical Fitness Division, F. S. A., “Holyoke Goes All Out for 
Physical Fitness.” 

The conference was sponsored by the following committee: 
Daniel J. Kelly, Chairman, Helen Dauncey, Dr. John Harmon, 
John B. Malcolm, V. Neal Maricle, D. J. McDevitt, Joseph V. 
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McKenny, William Mullen, Margaret Rowe, Dr. Nelson 
a County held a Physical Fitness meeting on 
March 15 at Worcester. A Physical Fitness program was 
held in Holyoke on March 16. The State Teachers College 
at Bridgewater held a meeting on Physical Fitness on April 
10, The Massachusetts Safety Council held its annual con- 
ference at the Statler Hotel, Boston, on March 30. Miss 
Eleanor Thomas of the Pat. T. Campbell School, Roxbury, 
js the State Representative for Women’s Athletics in New 


England. 


News from the + 
Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


A symposium sponsored by the Chicago Dance Council was 
held at Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, Saturday, 
April 3. The program included “Modern Dance Technique,” 
taught by Katherine Manning, University of Chicago; “Modern 
Dance and Physical Fitness,” by Alma M. Hawkins, George 
Williams College; “Composition: How and When to Begin,” 
by Theodora Burch, Marshall High School; “Rhythms,” by 
Elizabeth Waterman, Lindbloom High School; ‘Percussion: 
Practical Methods for the Teacher,” Shirley Guenther ; 
“Social Dancing,” Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago; 
and “Square Dancing,” Guy Colby, Station WLS. Fees were 
$1.75 for non-members, $1.50 for members, $1.00 for students, 
and $.50 for a single session. Registration began at 9 a. M., 
and the program continued until 4:30 p. M. 

The Chicago Dance Council has a membership of lay and 
professional people. At regular monthly meetings this year, 
modern, ballet, square, social, and native African dances were 
presented at the regular monthly meetings. A concert by Jane 
Dudley, Sophie Maslow, and William Bales was presented 
January 31. Each spring a dance symposium for high school 
and college students is sponsored. 

The Tuskegee Institute Dance Group, under the direction 
of Elizabeth Anne Ray, was presented in a modern dance lec- 
ture-demonstration by the Little Theater, January 23, 1943. 
Miss Ray gave a brief explanation on the origin and applica- 
tion of modern dance, followed by a demonstration of technique 
by the dance group. The members of the dance group who 
assisted in the demonstration were: Rhea Wesley, Theolda 
Welborne, Naomi Davis, Dorothy Robinson, Essadora Wright, 
Dorothy Kornegay, Jacqueline Brown, Catherine Bolden, 
Aubrey Watkins, Hariet Raymond, and Helen Norwood. To 
close the program four numbers were presented: “Strange 
Fruit.” “City Called Heaven”—Dramatized Negro Spiritual, 
“Sky of Destruction,” “Organ Grinder’s Swing.” 

All four numbers were composed by Miss Ray and were 
danced by her with the exception of the third number which 
was done by the dance group, The group was presented by 
the Entertainment Course of Tuskegee Institute in a dance 
recital on March 27, 1943. The Dance Group is an extra- 
curricular activity and has proved to be very successful and 
popular among the students. 

; A new plan for the election of officers of the Dance Section 
is being put into effect this year. In order to allow for a 
larger, more representative vote, persons attending District 
Meetings are to vote for national officers, in addition to those 
attending the National Meeting. Because of present condi- 
tions, with section business meetings not planned at District 
Meetings being held, a signed vote by mail may be sent to 
the chairman of the nominating committee by any member 
of the Association, who would attend Dance Section Meetings, 
either District or National. “A business meeting was held 
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at the National Meeting, so a mail vote need not be sent if 
one voted there. 

The following nominations have been made by the nominat- 
ing committee, composed of Martha B. Deane, Chairman, Lois 
Elfeldt, and Josephine Ketcik Murray. They consented to act 
in a very short time interval, canvassed the District Chairmen, 
and considered the suggestions made. This ballot should 
reach Martha Deane, Director Women’s Gymnasium, Univers- 
ity of California at Los Angeles, by April 20. 


Ballot for Dance Section, 1943 

Chairman, 1943-45 (Vote for One) : 

Ruth Bloomer, University of Michigan 

Lois Elfelt, University of Southern California 

Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College 
Advisory Member, 1943-45: 

Florence Alden, University of Oregon 
Member-At-Large, 1943-45: 

Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 

University 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


ALABAMA By V. W. Lapp 

Miss Rachel Cabiness of Roanoke, Virginia, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women at the University of Alabama. Miss Cabiness is 
teaching swimming in the place of Miss Louise E. Levy, who 
has been granted a leave of absence for graduate study. 

Mrs. Neva Aiken McCall has accepted an instructorship in 
the Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Alabama. At present Mrs. McCall is teaching 
swimming and badminton. During the spring quarter she will 
teach golf and freshman fundamentals. 

Mr. Kepler Mills of the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Alabama has been given a leave of absence 
and has joined the recreational division of the American Red 
Cross for assignment to foreign duty. Mr. Mills’ classes in 
activity work have been taken over by the coaching staff. His 
professional classes have been added to the load of Dr. Ethel 
J. Saxman. 

Through the joint cooperation of the State Department of 
Education and the colleges of the state, nine district Physical 
Fitness institutes were held to acquaint college and high school 
administrators and teachers with a wartime program of physical 
fitness to supplement the regular program of physical educa- 
tion. These institutes were held as follows: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, January 19-20; 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, January 22-23; 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, and Livingston State 
Teachers College, January 25-26; Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, February 1-2; Alabama College, Montevallo, February 
5-6; Murphy High School, Mobile, February 8; Troy State 
Teachers College, February 12-13; Florence State Teachers 
College, February 16-17; Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
February 19-20. 

A total of 136 instructors taught in these institutes; 613 
teachers and administrators attended, and 1,255 persons took 
part in the demonstrations. 

Every item of the entire physical fitness bulletin, with the 
exception of aquatics in several places and rhythms in one 
place, was completely covered with much additional very inter- 
esting material included. Among some of the special features 
were panels on health education, nutrition, illustrated with ap- 
propriate pictures, demonstrations by thirty physical fitness in- 
structors from Maxwell Field, dramatic skits on first aid, patri- 
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otic pageants stressing need for greater emphasis on human 
resources, and discussion of the whole elementary program by 
experts in elementary education. 

Among the organizations cooperating in these Physical Fit- 
ness Institutes were the Alabama Education Association, Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, American Legion, representatives of 
the United States Army and Navy (both men and women), 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Organization, State and County boards of health, and 
departments of industrial recreation. 

A special drive for membership in the state physical educa- 
tion association and in national organizations "was made at these 
institutes, and everyone who attended was encouraged to buy 
a copy of Physical Fitness through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps. 

One of the chief items at each physical fitness institute was 
an address by the State Superintendent of Education, Dr. E. B. 
Norton, on “The Responsibility of the School Administrator in 
the Promotion of Physical Fitness.” 

The nation-wide program was briefly discussed at each in- 
stitute, and an urgent request was made that every county and 
city school system carry out a physical fitness institute designed 
to help every teacher in the local school system before the close 
of this school year. As an additional aid to help these local 
groups, the Alabama Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation is spending one-half day at the conven- 
tion of the Alabama Education Association in having a demon- 
stration of the total physical fitness bulletin by a selected group 
of teachers from the faculties of the nine district institutes. 

Along with this extraordinary emphasis being given physical 
fitness in the high school, we are making every effort possible 
to stimulate better programs of physical education in the ele- 
mentary school based on the general long-term physical educa- 
tion program. The fact is constantly being stressed that even 
though we are meeting a war-time situation, we are not for- 
saking any of the fundamental principles of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


FLORIDA By Elsie Withey 

To further promote the closely correlated school health work 
which has been conducted in Florida for many years by the 
State Board of Health and the State Department of Education, 
a school health education consultant has been employed in the 
Bureau of Health Education of the State Board of Health to 
serve as coordinator for the school health education activities 
of both official agencies. Both agencies are looking forward 
to the near-future release of Florida’s School Health Program, 
a bulletin which describes basic school health policies and 
recommended procedures for Florida, and which is a revision 
of the earlier school health bulletin published jointly in 1940 by 
the State Board of Health and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The cooperative distribution to Florida schools of a mimeo- 
graphed summary of Physical Fitness Through Health Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps is another example of joint action 
by these two official agencies in response to the requests of 
the Health Committee of the recent Atlanta Physical Fitness 
Conference. The health objectives of the Victory Corps pro- 
gram are consistent with the health recommendations of the 
Florida Program for Health and Physical Fitness and are 
being promoted in all schools regardless of their Victory Corps 
membersnip. 

The school health education work of the State Board of 
Health had included numerous experiments in venereal disease 
and tuberculosis education in negro schools in the state in 
cooperation with the Special Agent for Negro Education for 
the State Department of Education. At present Florida negro 
‘ colleges are making plans to give added teacher-training em- 
phasis to these two major health problems among Florida 
negroes. 

Physical Fitness Institutes have been conducted in several 
schools in Florida since the Atlanta meeting and have been 


previously reported. Unique and outstanding, however, Was mut 
the institute conducted in Gainesville (Alachua County the 
Florida, on March 5, where not only school but adult Civilian mo 
groups contributed. The institute was sponsored jointly by to | 
four Alachua County Defense Council Committees of 
Division of Home and Community Services (Physical Fitnesy, to 
Recreation, Nutrition, and Consumer Interest committees), 
the Alachua County Council on Health and Welfare, by m— 
Department of Health and Physical Education of the College § 5? 
of Education at the University of Florida, and by the local det 
high school Victory Corps. = ex 

The joint purposes of the institute also exemplify the o § lk 
operative nature of the program. With respect to the schook § t 
the purpose was to aid teachers in organizing and conducting dis 
physical fitness programs in their respective schools. With re. | wi 
spect to citizens in the community, the purpose was to dis 
seminate information concerning a program which adults coy | al! 
follow in improving their own state of physical fitness. dit 

An afternoon session, including the observation of high J % 
school physical education programs, was primarily designe | ™ 
for teachers. An unexpectedly large number of teachers from | % 
Alachua County and other counties attended. The evening | 
session was conducted for both teachers and citizens and jn. 
cluded descriptions and demonstrations of numerous phases of | if 
a total community fitness program. The Consumer Interes st 
Committee conducted an. exhibit on “pointless” menus and the 
use of in-season fresh foods in home meal planning. Mos § \ 
needed local nutritional measures were described by the chair- 
man of the Nutrition Committee. The Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Committees, University of Florida and local high 
school students demonstrated Victory Corps physical education 
activities as well as home calisthenics recommended for adult 
men and women. Mimeographed copies of the directions for 
doing the home calisthenics demonstrated were distributed. 

The program closed with the showing of the film depicting 
the Navy’s Physical Fitness program in operation at the Pre- 
Flight School for Aviation Cadets at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. This film, entitled, “The Winning 
Spirit,” can be secured for use by paying transportation charges 
only, by writing to Lt. (jg) R. J. H. Duncan, Pre-Flight 
Training, 610 H Street N.E., Washington, D. C. 

This coordinated physical fitness institute was the first of its 
kind to be held in Florida. Because of its outstanding success 
the State Defense Council for Florida is urging that it serve 
as a model for future fitness institutes. 


LOUISIANA . oe By Jessie L. Keep 

Seven Physical Fitness Institutes have been completed in this 
state. These have been held under the direction of Mr. Simon 
McNeely, State Supervisor for Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education. The colleges and universities of the state were 
hosts to the high school men and women physical education 
teachers who attended the three-day institutes. Each locality 
provided a local chairman and the teaching staff for its insti- 
tute. 

On the opening day of each institute, Mr. McNeely explained 
that the purpose of the plan was to stimulate schools and stu- 
dents to do the most they could to contribute to the war effort. 
He called the high schools “pre-induction” centers for the 
armed forces. 

“All of us,” stated Mr. McNeely, “have as a personal con- 
tribution to the war effort, the duty to keep ourselves physically 
fit. There is no prize for second place.” 

Representatives from the various army camps that are located 
in Louisiana attended the first meetings of each institute and 
spoke on the need for physical fitness programs in the high 
schools as training grounds for the services. Three months are 
usually needed to put a boy in shape when he enters one of the 
armed forces. The schools could shorten this time, thus giving 
the boy more time for technical military training. 

The women’s programs were stressed as much as the men’s 
and were well attended. Modified obstacle courses created 
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much interest among the delegates. Emphasis was given to 
the conditioning value of rhythmical, axial, and locomotor 


movements. Special instruction was given in the correct form 
fo be used in carrying weights. Sand bags, buckets of water 
were lifted and carried up ladders, or passed from one person 
to another. 

Health education was stressed as a need for the high school 
student. One evening session of each institute was devoted to 
special instruction in screening or referral examination of stu- 
dents by the classroom teacher. Realizing the need for physical 
examinations prior to the strenuous activities proposed, and, 
likewise realizing the shortage of doctors, Mr. McNeely brought 
to the delegates the latest methods that teachers can use to 
discover children who are in urgent need of medical care or 
who should be restricted from vigorous activity. 

Of special interest to the delegates were the classes in which 
all were invited to participate. During these classes the con- 
ditioning exercises and the conditioning activities that are de- 
scribed in the Manual were interpreted. Women and men 
marched, tried the obstacle courses, executed rhythmic activities 
or ranger and grass activities, tumbled, did apparatus work, 
or worked on athletic skills. 

Many school superintendents, supervisors, and principals were 
in attendance throughout the state. Special sessions and demon- 
strations were held whereby these executives could get an over- 
yiew of the whole physical fitness setup as planned for the 

ictory Corps. 

were concluded with a discussion by Mr. Mc- 
Neely on putting fitness to work. In these closing meetings, 
he stressed the ways and means by which high schools could 
adapt the teachings of the institutes to their own uses. He sug- 
gested books for further study, ways of making homemade 
equipment, and of utilizing natural situations for full programs 
of vigorous and toughening activities. In closing he stated that 
we want to be in war work. There is no type of war work 
that is more needed today than that of helping our future 
fighters, workers, and statesmen to become physically fit. Insti- 
tutes were held as follows: January 11, 12, 13, New Orleans, 
Newcomb College and Tulane University, Forest Oakes, Chair- 
man; February 1, 2, 3, Ruston, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blue Hogg, Chairman; February 4, 5, 6, Shreveport, Cen- 
tenary College, R. B. Schaal, Chairman; February 8, 9, 10, 
Alexandria, Louisiana College, Hal Weathersby, Chairman; 
February 11, 12, 13, Hammond, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Lloyd Stovall, Chairman; February 15, 16, 17, Lafayette, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Robert L. Browne, Chairman; 
February 18, 19, 20, Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University, 
Dr. J. W. Kistler, Chairman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By Julia H. Post 

South Carolina now has an acting state director of physical 
education. Mr. A. P. McLeod of Furman University is acting 
in that capacity for the remainder of the year, under the plan 
for physical fitness. He is at present engaged in assisting the 
high schools to set up programs as a part of the Victory Corps 
program and of the Navy Pre-Flight Training course. 

Winthrop College has twenty-two senior women enrolled in 
a one-hour course in the Victory Corps Program for high 
schools. These are in addition to the senior major students 
who are also taking a course in the subject. 

Miss Nancy Pope of the University of South Carolina is on 
leave from the University and is with the WAVES. 

Miss Alice Hayden, now Mrs. Rudolph Salo, of the Win- 
throp College staff, is doing recreation work with the Red 
Cross and is stationed at Camp Forest, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


By Eva Hart Rogers 

The annual meeting of the Texas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was omitted from the regu- 
lar program this year because of travel conditions and the desire 
to cooperate with national authorities. As a result of this 
change, the new officers of the Association were nominated and 
elected by mail ballot and are as follows: President—Mrs. Eva 
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Hart Rogers, University of Texas; President-Elect—Frances 
Wayman, Fort Worth Public Schools; Vice-President—Lucille 
Douglass, Baylor University; Secretary-Treasurer—Gilbert L. 
Hermance, Rice Institute; Members-At-Large—Dorothy Need- 
ham and Marjorie Newton, Co-Editors, News-Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Leah J. Gregg, University of Texas; and 
Helen Byington, Houston Public Schools. 

Physical training and physical education instructors in the 
state will aid in setting up 24 local physical fitness institutes 
in Texas this spring following the work of the Regional Physi- 
cal Fitness Institute held on the University of Texas campus in 
December under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Institutes are being organized by the State Department 
of Education working under Mr. T. M. Trimble, Assistant 
State Superintendent. Institutes have already been conducted 
in the following cities: January—Abilene, Commerce, Fort 
Worth, Harlingen, and San Angelo; February—Alpine, Ama- 
rillo, Dallas, Denton, Lubbock, Nacagdoches, San Antonio, 
Tyler, Victoria, Waco, and Wichita Falls; March—Beamont 
and Huntsville. Others will follow in the very near future. 

Looking forward to big things in recreation on a state-wide 
basis, the Southwest Recreation Association, the Texas Recrea- 
tion Association, and the Texas Beach and Pool Association 
held a joint three-day convention in Dallas, March 4, 5, 6. The 
following officers and board members were elected for the 
year: President—Alvin Eggling, Austin; Vice-President—But- 
ler Perryman, Tyler ; Secretary—Dorothy Brandt, Fort Worth; 
Treasurer—Lillian Schwertz, Dallas; Board Members—Grace 
Rosanky, Temple; R. D. Evans, Fort Worth; Corine Fonde, 
Houston; Victor Korneir, Dallas, and Edith Dodds, San An- 
tonio. 

New officers for the Texas Beach Pool Association include: 
President—Joe Prowse, Austin; Vice-Presidents—U. W. Pra- 
ther, Kilgore; R. D. Evans, Fort Worth, and L. B. FP :ston, 
Dallas; Secretary—V. N. Ehlers, Austin; Treasurer—John 
Reilly, Houston. 


On February 15 one hundred young women arrived at the 
University of Texas to enroll in the ten months’ training 
course with the Curtiss-Wright Training group. These girls 
are all university and college students, representing schools all 
over the country. As part of their regular program they will 
have two periods of physical training a week. These courses 
are taken in the University Physical Training Department for 
Women, using their facilities and regular faculty to teach these 
classes. The first class met Tuesday, February 16, for physical 
examinations and locker assignments, and will continue every 
Tuesday and Thursday until the training course is completed 
on December 15, 1943. The present classes, which are taught 
by Miss Deborah Froelicher and Miss Marjorie Newton, con- 
sist of work in conditioning exercises, body mechanics, and 
rhythms. Later on, the course content will change to swimming 
and other activities according to the needs and interests of the 
girls in the group. The University Woman’s Intramurals 
Committee plans to meet with the Curtiss-Wright Cadettes 
soon and help them plan and set up their own intramural pro- 
gram. Other plans are also being made for a more extensive 
recreational program for these one hundred hard-working 
young ladies in the Curtiss-Wright Training Group of the 
University of Texas. 


A new addition to the department of physical and health 
education at the University of Texas this semester is Dr. 
Aileen Carpenter, Associate Professor. Dr. Carpenter received 
her bachelor of arts, master of arts, and doctor of philosophy 
degrees at the University of Iowa and came to the University 
from Teachers College of Kansas City, Missouri, where she 
served as Director of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education. Dr. Carpenter has published several articles in the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, a publication of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Child 
Development periodicals, is co-author of a laboratory manual on 
tests and measurements, and holds a research award from the 
American Academy of Physical Education. We are delighted 
to have her here in Texas. 
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First Officer Virginia Clampitte, a former teacher of health 
and physical education at Reagan High School and the Uni- 
versity of Houston, in Houston, Texas, has received national 
recognition for her work on the physical training staff of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. She has written two of 
the four physical training manuals used by the WAACS since 
the corps was organized last July and recently was called to 
Washington to collaborate on the new manual which is to 
supersede all others. She is now serving with the W.A.A.C. at 
the Third Training Center recently opened at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

Miss Emily Cate, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
at Texas State College for Women, and Miss Nancy Sehmann. 
Instructor of Health and Physical Education at Wichita Falls 
High School, have resigned their respective positions to enter 
physiotherapy work at the University of Iowa. 

Miss Arlene Kilpatrick, instructor of physical education at 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, has been sworn into 
the WAVES for officer training school and is at present await- 
ing call.- 

Miss Addie Scruggs, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion at North Texas Agricultural College, has resigned her 
position to become a member of the WAACS. 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Miss Gertrude Manchester reports that posture and body 
mechanics are receiving added emphasis at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women with a program of student-led conditioning 
exercises. Three to five representatives from each of eight 
dormitories meet with her once a week for practice and in- 
struction, and then lead exercises in the dormitories each 
evening. 

Wellesley College is planning an added body mechanics 
emphasis in its activity classes. For this purpose, Miss 
Katherine Wells is preparing a series of eight five-minute les- 
sons which may be used by other instructors in the Department 
of Hygiene and Physical Education. Believing that students 
exercise more effectively if they are intelligent about what 
they are doing, Miss Wells has planned a series of five-minute 
talks which emphasize and explain the various aspects of the 
corrective class program. 

Members of our section will await with interest Miss 
Josephine Rathbone’s new book on “Relaxation” which is being 
published by the Teacher’s College Bureau of Publications at 
Columbia University. 

Those who have long felt the need for additional visual aids 
in the field of body mechanics will be interested to know that 
two 35 mm. film strips, together with manuals, have been 
prepared by Mr. H. Harrison Clarke at Syracuse University. 
Series I presents fatigue posture, posture examination, general 
exercises, and foot correction. Series II covers specific exer- 
cises for kyphosis, lordosis, scoliosis, and dysmenorrhea. In 
preparing these film strips, Mr. Clarke was assisted by Mrs. 
Thelma Curley, formerly physiotherapist and teacher of cor- 
rective exercises at Vocational High School in Syracuse, and 
by Capt. Theodore Kleinhans, formerly in the corrective field 
at the same school, both of whom are now serving with the 
Syracuse Medical Unit in North Africa. 

Another fine addition to the field of visual aids in body 
mechanics is the film, “Posture Exercises on Playground Ap- 
paratus,” which has been prepared by Mrs. Helen Edger, 
assistant supervisor of physical education in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, public schools. 


Mr. Jerome H. Rothstein, of our profession, is now Chief 
Specialist (A) USNR, at the U. S. Naval Hospital in Mem. 
phis, Tennessee, where he is in charge of physical therapy anq 
rehabilitation. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


OHIO 4 By Paul E. Landis 

A statewide program of recreation and physical fitness js 
being undertaken in Ohio, jointly by the Ohio State Department 
of Education and the Ohio State Council of Defense in cooper. 
ation with the Recreation Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

The Director of the State Community Recreation and Phys. 
ical Fitness Program is Paul E. Landis, Supervisor in Health 
Physical Education, Recreation and Safety, Department of 
Education, and Staff Consultant for the Recreation Committee 
of the Ohio State Council of Defense. The Assistant Director 
is John B. Van Why, Director of Athletics, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 

Responsibility for the organization and administration of the 
program will rest in the hands of a state-wide Advisory Com- 
mittee on Community Recreation and Physical Fitness. Repre- 
sentation on this committee will consist of various organiza. 
tions in the state interested in promoting health and_ physical 
fitness through community recreation and physical fitness pro- 
grams. Successful administration of such a program is de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of all interested agencies in the 
state. The committee will welcome the cooperation of all 
active organizations interested in this program. 

The Advisory Committee will select and appoint an Executive 
Committee whose chief responsibility will be the actual admin- 
istration of the total program of Community Recreation and 
Physical Fitness. 

State-wide sub-committees will have direct responsibility for 
promoting programs of Community Recreation and Physical 
Fitness in schools, colleges, and non-school groups. 

The chief responsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of school programs of recreation and physical education 
rests primarily with the Division of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Safety, in the State Department of Education. 
A state-wide Sub-Committee on School Programs will assist 
in the promotion of school programs by making definite sug- 
gestions and recommendations to the State Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety. 

The physical fitness programs in the colleges and universities 
of the state will be conducted with the purpose of improving the 
health and physical fitness of all college students, particularly 
those of military age. Programs will be guided by principles 
and practices in the light of existing conditions. A Sub-Com- 
mittee on College Programs will offer guidance and suggestions 
to colleges and universities desiring to improve and enhance 
their programs. The U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., will also stimulate and promote physical fitness programs 
direct with college officials. 

A state sub-committee on community recreation will have 
the direct responsibility for promoting the community recrea- 
tion programs which will be developed by the county and local 
defense recreation committees. 

The state has been divided into twelve districts and district 
leaders have been assigned to each district. The chief respon 
sibility of the District Leaders shall be to act in a supervisory 
capacity in the promotion of community recreation and physical 
fitness programs in their respective districts. Assistance and 
guidance will be given to county and local leaders of community 
recreation and physical fitness.. 
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The entire program is being conducted on a volunteer basis 
and individuals participating are eligible for membership in the 
Civilian Service Corps as set up by the U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. . 

To interpret the program of physical fitness, a number of 
Physical Fitness Training Institutes were conducted throughout 
the state as follows: Feb. 6, Cleveland, Columbus, and Ashland ; 
February 13, Oberlin and Springfield; February 20, Athens; 
Feb. 22, Oxford; Feb. 27, Akron and Bowling Green; March 6, 
Lima and New Concord. 

The Physical Fitness Program for Ohio stresses health edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation, and safety. _Each insti- 
tute was conducted by a capable and competent faculty most 
of whom received special training at the regional institute which 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 12-14. 

The enthusiasm and excellent attendance at the institutes 
indicate that school administrators and professional leaders in 
the field of health, physical education, recreation, and safety 
are vitally interested in adjusting their programs to war- 
time needs. 


LINOIS. . By Nellie B. Cochran 


The annual spring meeting of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association held at Oak Park High School, March 13, was 
very successful. Glenn Holmes and Florence Martin were co- 
chairmen of the planning committee which included Arthur 
Buehler and Dorothy Williams, Chicago supervisors; Ruth 
Lins of Rockford, Mary H. Thompson of Highland Park; L. 
W. Remley, of Proviso Township High School; and Frank J. 
Winters of Oak Park. 

At the morning meeting Mr. Vernon Nickell, the newly 
elected state director of public instruction, and C. O. Jackson, 
vice-president of the state association, spoke. Demonstrations 
in the field house, gyms and pool followed. Mr. A. H. Pritz- 
laff presided at the luncheon, and Miss Dorothy Lz Salle, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and several representatives of 
the armed services spoke. Following the luncheon a group of 
square dancers from Oak Park playgrounds danced in costume. 
Discussion groups were announced, led by Miss La Salle and 
Mr. Pritzlaff. 

1942-43 has been a year of remarkable growth and activity 
for the state physical education association. President Iris 
Boulton has shown great organizing ability and unflagging 
energy. Under her direction, the association has been organized 
into districts with county sub-divisions. 

Vice-President C. O. Jackson has accomplished definite re- 
sults in the difficult field of legislation. A bill to amend 
Illinois’ obsolete physical education law has been drafted and 
revised several times. Mr. Jackson has secured the co-operation 
of influential educational groups so that a real hope is felt for 
passage of an adequate law. 

Membership in the association has reached a high mark of 
around 700. Clifford Horton of Normal is chairman of the 
membership committee. Vera Gardiner, chairman of the Chi- 
cago membership sub-committee, enrolled around 175 members 
from Chicago high schools in February. 

News of Chicago schools includes appointment of four ad- 
ditional physical education teachers in the public high schools. 
These are not replacements of men gone into service, but new 
positions. 

Three thousand of Chicago’s public school teachers now hold 
the Red Cross standard first-aid certificate. Most of the first- 
aid classes for teachers have been taught by the physical edu- 
cation teachers. 

A championship basketball game will be held between winners 
of the public schools’ league and the Catholic high school 
league. Proceeds of the game will go to the Chicago service 
men’s centers. These centers, which are known all over the 
United States, have an average weekly attendance of 150,000. 


INDIANA By Viola Bryson 


Two members of the departmental staff at Indiana University 
are now in the service. Both are Lt. (sg) and are located in 
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Pre-flight Naval Training Schools. Lt. A. N. Anderson is 
now at Atlanta, Georgia, having taken his preliminary training 
at Chapel Hill, N. C. Lt. Timerrario is at lowa City, having 
attended one of the first indoctrination courses at Annapolis 
a year ago. 

A new publication presenting in detail the intensified physical 
fitness program is now available from the departmental office. 
Teaching for Physical Fitness—a Manual for the Instructor 
in the Service Program, 233 pp., is a copyright product written 
by the Program Committee for Intensified Physical Fitness, 
consisting of Z. G. Clevenger, E. C. Hayes, A. N. McMillin, K. 
W. Bookwalter, G. E. Shlafer, and B. W. Miller. 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter and Dr. Carolyn Bookwalter have 
completed work on a new test called the “I. U. Motor Fitness 
Index.” One form of the test consists of chinning, vertical 
jump, and push-ups. Other forms involve substitutions of 
partner chinning and broad jump. Norms for height-weight- 
age groups for college men have been developed. The test de- 
veloped in the physical fitness program with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Cooperative Research in the School of Education 
and will be available soon in published form. This valid test of 
motor fitness is particularly valuable for its practicability, hav- 
ing few items and requiring a minimum of time and equipment. 
With slight modifications in the norms, the test may feasibly be 
used with secondary school boys and girls. 

The gymnastic team has helped popularize apparatus and 
tumbling activities in the physical fitness program by perform- 
ing between halves of the home basketball games. 

In spite of all the present emphasis on daily and required 
physical activities,‘for I. U. male students, there has been a 
higher percentage of participation in all intramural activities. 
Mr. G. E. Schlafer reports that there have also been many 
more impromptu challenges among individuals and teams. 

Mr. G. E. Schlafer directed a session on folk dancing, sing- 
ing, and social games in a meeting at the Indianapolis Y. W. C. 
A., February 11, the theme of which was “Recreation in Indus- 
try.” 

Ben W. Miller recently received his Ph.D. degree from New 
York University. The thesis subject was “A Critical Evalua- 
tion of the Effectiveness of the Teacher in the Physical In- 
spection of Public School Children.” An abstract of the 
study will appear in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY of the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. 

Melvin H. Taube, Assistant Football and Basketball Coach 
at Purdue, has completed his training at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, and is now stationed at the University of Georgia, 
where he is a Lt. (sg) in the Navy. 

Wellman France, Assistant Football and Track Coach, also 
went into the Navy at the same time and is now at Del 
Monte, California, as a Lt. (jg). 

Donald Phillips is taking his training at Tucson, Arizona, 
and expects to be commissioned as ensign in the near future. 
Mr. Phillips has been primarily concerned with the development 
of the physical preparedness program at the University. 

Mr. Ray Millard has recently assumed his duties as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Industrial Recreation Association. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Millard’s office has been redecorated into what 
should be a model for all offices in any gymnasium, 


The Department of Physical Education for Women at Pur- 
due University is conducting an in-service training course in 
physical education for women high school teachers of physical 
education. The class meets Monday evening from 7:00 to 
9:00 over a period of ten weeks in the women’s gymnasium, 
and is taught by Miss Theresa Bell, an instructor in the 
department. The course includes material from the Indiana 
Physical Fitness Manual and the Victory Corps Manual, 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Education, organization of 
class work, and methods of teaching, including boys’ classes. 
Teachers are enrolled from Colfax, Pine Village, West Point, 
Wea, Michigantown, Rockfield, and Fowler. 

Dr. W. W. Patty, on leave from Indiana University, has 
been working with the State Department of Health and 
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Physical Education. The Schoolmen’s Group, principals, and 
teachers of health and physical education of Muncie, met with 
him March 2 to learn more about the physical fitness pro- 
gram in the State. 


WISCONSIN By Roy Liddicoat 


The physical education department of the public schools 
participated in the Milwaukee Educational Institute on Child 
Adjustment held on Feb. 3. This institute is held annually, 
under the sponsorship of the Advisory Staff of the Psycho- 
Educational Council, and was arranged in cooperation with the 
Industrial and Educational Counselor’s Association, the School 
Life Adjustment Councils, and the Kiwanis and Altrus Clubs of 
Milwaukee. Speakers at the general sessions were Dr. Stephen 
M. Corey of Chicago University and Dr. Willard C. Olson of 
the University of Michigan. Taking part in the physical educa- 
tion sectional meetings were E. O. Hoppe, Norman Hundt, 
George Wolf, Esther Heiden, Florence Arnold, Jane Whitney, 
and Elizabeth Ludwig, members of our state association. 

To supplement the one-day Physical Fitness Institutes which 
have been held as training courses for the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram, La Crosse State Teachers College sponsored a two-day 
Physical Fitness Institute and Work Shop on Feb. 19 and 20, 
under the direction of W. J. Wittich. Intensified and amplified 
discussions and demonstrations were offered to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and representative high school students by mem- 
bers of the college staff. 

A similar program was held at Madison on Feb. 12, under 
the direction of Walter Jonas. Ruth Glassow of La Crosse 
State Teachers College, and Robert Nohr of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, both active members of our state association, con- 
ducted demonstrations and introduced a testing program for 
evaluating individual fitness in strength, endurance, and agility. 
Dr. Harry Merritt, of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke on Physical Fitness and the Schools. 

A County Advisory Service, organized in 48 counties 
throughout the state, is functioning within our association. A 
personal question and answer service is thereby offered to large 
and small schools in both rural and urban areas under the 
supervision of Ruby Greiling of Stevens Point State Teachers 
College. 

Inspired by the vital physical fitness program carried on by 
the Stevens Point Teachers College and the high school, in- 
terested adults have asked for a program to fit their specific 


needs. Such a program has been worked out and is being op- 
erated most effectively. 


As a means of stimulating interest and creating incentive 
for strenuous participation in the physical fitness program, 
Wisconsin Rapids High School awards physical education V’s 


on the basis of definite requirements. The plan is working out 
most satisfactorily. 


A very comprehensive and helpful recreational program for 
elementary and secondary school children has been inaugurated 
in the Madison schools. Several schools are now open through- 
out the day on Saturday, offering basketball, volleyball, square 
and social dancing, loop, table, and aerial tennis, shuffle- 
board, motion pictures, and chess. Other schools are being 
kept open from 3:45 to 6:00 on several nights a week to offer 
recreational facilities for those who are interested. Pupil re- 
action has been most favorable and attendance most gratifying. 


The Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion is making a survey, in an effort to secure the names of 
all physical education teachers and coaches in the state who 
have gone into military service. This honor roll, with both 
former and present addresses, will be published in the next 
association bulletin, so that members may maintain contact 
with those friends who are in the service of their country. 
Wherever possible, the state News Bulletin will be mailed to all 
members who are with our armed forces. 

A publication from the Department of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Recreation, and Safety of the Madison Public Schools 
indicates the beginning of a venture which should be of extreme 


value to all departments concerned. These bulletins, intended 
to furnish information relative to developments in these areas 
of education as well as to coordinate the work of the Various 
divisions of the department, will appear at regular intervals 
during the year. The first issue was both stimulating and 
informative. 

A comprehensive survey of the Victory Corps Physical Fit- 
ness Program in 461 high schools in the state, is being made 
by Rosemary Royce of Platteville State Teachers College 
chairman of the association’s Research Committee. The ques. 
tionnaires, which have gone out to superintendents and prin- 
cipals, ask for definite information concerning personnel, time 
allotment, equipment, and many others points having definite 


bearing on the enlarged and intensified physical education pro- 
gram. 


Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


In the absence of a state high school basketball tournament, 
regional tourneys are being held in Districts 4, 5, and 6 of the 
Utah High School Athletic Association. The Junior Colleges 
participated in a tournament at Cedar City February 25, 26, 
and 27 with the Branch Agricultural College emerging as 
winner. 

Physical education demonstrations or “open-house” programs 
are being planned in many high schools and junior high schools 
throughout the state. These programs serve a very useful 
double purpose. They give pupils an objective of performance 
to work toward and they inform the public of the nature and 
scope of the physical education program in the schools. 

Recent enlistments of Utah physical education teachers in 
the WAVES include Florence Henricksen of Salt Lake and 
Claire Wells of Riverton. Ardith Spalding of Granite District 
has signed with the Red Cross for overseas recreation service. 

Increased medical service for high school students is develop- 
ing as a result of-the emphasis placed on medical examinations 
and corrective programs in the High School Victory Corps 
Physical Fitness Program. The recommended standard pro- 
vides for a medical examination of all junior and senior boys 
and all senior girls in high school. Carbon, Provo, North 
Cache, South Cache, Castle Dale, and Ogden High Schools 
have already conducted such examinations and other schools 
are planning to do so. The State Department of Education 
has recently issued a bulletin on “Medical and Dental Service 
in the High School Victory Corps,” which contains. state- 
ments from the Utah State Medical Association, the Utah State 


Dental Association, and the State Departments of Health and 
Education. 


ARIZONA — . . By Grace Berlendis 

The Women’s Physical Education Department of the Arizona 
State Teachers College at Tempe entertained, for a second time, 
English Cadets from Falcon Field. The first time, hockey was 
the sport of the day and on February 14 the cadets taught 
the game of cricket to the girls. At the same time there were 
mixed teams in both badminton and tennis. Girls on first teams 
in W. A. A. sports had first choice of play. 

Arizona is being treated to a series of Rugby games played 
in Phoenix between English and Scotch players from Falcon 
Field. Many ranking players are here in training and it is a 
real opportunity to become acquainted with this sport. 

To close the dance activities for the first semester at Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, the dance department presented 
a dance demonstration under the direction of Grace Berlendis. 
The program, presented to the students of the college, consisted 
of modern, tap, folk, and social dancing done entirely by the 
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The modern dance group presented 
“Sino—Conga” as a special feature of the affair. 


regular dance classes. 


CALIFORNIA By Margaret King 


In line with the emphasis being placed on the physical fit- 
ness of boys and girls, a symposium and demonstration of 
activity adopted for use in the junior and senior high schools 
of Los Angeles was held at Los Angeles High School March 6. 
The needs of the Army, Navy, and industry were presented by 
their representatives. 

A five-day institute for health education coordinators of five 
central California counties convened at San Jose State Col- 
lege February 22. This first California institute for training 
health education coordinators was held under joint auspices of 
the State Departments of Education and Public Health and 
was directed by Dr. John D. Fuller, Santa Cruz Health Officer. 
Approximately thirty-five teachers and school health officials 
who were picked by school departments in the five counties 
attended the institute. Guest speakers at the institute included 
Dr. John Fuller, M. D.; Dr. William Shephard, M. D., of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Dr. Ellis Fox, M. D., 
Chief, Bureau of Local Health Services, California State 
Board of Health; Dr. Jessie Bierman, M. D., Chief, Bureau 
of Maternal and Child Hygiene, California State Department 
of Health; and Dr. Frank Brewer, M. D., Chief, Bureau of 
Venereal Disease, California State Department of Health. 

An In-Service Training Course was inaugurated March 1 in 
the San Francisco Public Schools, Department of Physical 
Education, under the sponsorship of the San Francisco Unit 
of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. As planned by Granville Thomas there will 
be a meeting weekly for eleven weeks. Topics presented re- 
volve around Physical Fitness. 

The Long Beach Recreation Commission is’ making applica- 
club project as a means of recreation as well as growing food 
to aid the war effort. Cooperation in the project is given by 
the Park and Highway Commission, Water Commission, 
Municipal government in general, the schools, American 
Women's Voluntary Services and civic organizations. In Long 
Beach gardening has been popular as a summer recreational 
activity for several years past, school garden plots being used 
and school instructors being placed in charge. The activity has 
proven very successful and interesting for the children on the 
playgrounds and now it is expected interest in gardening will 
extend to the adult population in large measure. 

The Council of Dads Clubs of Oakland is raising money to 
finance the Red Cross Water Safety Course for every boy in 
the last half of the senior year in high school. Boys are to be 
taken on school time to various club pools with carfare and 
entrance fees provided. 

A new position called “play leader” bh ~ been established in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. These 1 .ers are civil service 
employees and may be assigned to assist playground directors. 
These play leaders must be sixteen years of age, have com- 
pleted the 10th grade, have no defects, and have athletic, 
manipulative, or other skills. 

The California State Department of Education has adopted 
the American Red Cross program for inclusion in a new pro- 
gram for girls and women in California. The Red Cross 
intermediate swimmers’ test will be recommended as the re- 
quirement for graduation from junior or senior high schools. 

The Long Beach Recreation Commission is making applica- 
tion to the Federal Government for money which the govern- 
ment is making available to communities under the provisions 
outlined in the recent Lanham Act. It is the hope of the 
Recreation Commission to extend recreational services to those 
large housing projects recently completed and occupied in the 
city. The Commission also hopes to secure help for several 
of their regular park areas and such special services as repre- 
sented by the Municipal Service Men’s Club. The Long Beach 
Board of Education is also making application for Lanham 
Act funds to be used in the promotion of recreation and other 
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services on school areas, particularly during the time immedi- 
ately after school and prior to darkness 

Bertha Keller of San Francisco Junior College is replacing 
Irene Williamson of Mills College as Bay Section President. 
Miss Williamson recently received a commission in the 
WAVES. Mrs. Helen Iverson, Oakland Recreation Depart- 
ment, succeeds Marie MacDonald as Bay Section Secretary. 
Miss MacDonald joined the WAVES in September. 

Louis A. Orsatti, senior recreation director in the Depart- 
ment of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (sg) in the United States Navy. 
Medric McMasters has been assigned to assume the former 
duties of Mr. Orsatti. 

The 19th annual conference of the Pacific Camping associa- 
tion convened for three days in San Jose during March with 
approximately 250 camp leaders and directors in attendance. 
Wes H. Klusman, national director of camping for Boy Scouts, 
one of the featured speakers of the conference, spoke on “Re- 
Orienting Ourselves to Camping in Wartime.” Afternoon ses- 
sions were largely devoted to problems which camp leaders 
must meet this summer in connection with the harvest problem. 
The conference closed with an address by Dr. Lynn White, Jr., 
Professor of History at Stanford and President-Elect of Mills 
College. 

The series of ten California Sectional Institutes on Physical 
Fitness as planned by the State Department of Education and 
California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has been completed, the final meeting being held 
in Fresno, April 3: One-day sessions were held at Redlands, 
Palo Alto, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Fullerton, and Los 
Angeles. Two-day institutes convehed at Sacramento, Chico, 
and Eagle Rock. 

Physical fitness classes have been added to the curriculum at 
Salinas Junior College. All men students must register in the 
commando course given by G. Darwin Peavy. June Handley 
has a gymnastics and drill course for all women students. These 
courses are compulsory and are being received very enthusi- 
astically by the students. 

The California State Folk Dance Federation held a most suc- 
cessful festival in the gymnasium at Fremont High School, 
Oakland, February 28. 

Due to transportation and other wartime difficulties, the 
W. A. A. at Salinas Junior College is sponsoring noon dances. 
These are held on Fridays and have provided social activity for 
the students. 


Iu Memoriam 


JOHN BLAKE HILLYER 


The sudden passing away of John Blake Hillyer was indeed 
a shock to his many friends and associates who knew his 
friendly smile and cheerful greeting wherever and whenever he 
encountered them. Likewise the field of health and physical 
education, to the development of which he devoted his energy 
and talents over many years of service in the public school 
system of New York City, will miss his inspirational advice 
and encouragement in all matters concerned with its welfare. 
In his death it has lost a true and tried leader and executive, 
ever ready to fill any assignment allotted to him with success 
and distinction. 

John Blake Hillyer was devoid of pose or pretense, and he 
abhorred these qualities in others. He was friendly and 
courteous in his relations with others and endowed with that 
sense of give and take which is the basis of all human relations 
with those naturally gifted as leaders in any worth-while cause. 
His personal magnetism and his ever-ready willingness to aid 
and advise will be sadly missed by his many students, friends, 
and fellow-workers. 

“We shall meet, but we shall miss him; there wil! be one 
vacant chair; we shall linger to caress him, while we breathe 
our evening prayer.”—By John H. Wendelken. 
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How We Do lt 


Boxball and Triangleball 


GAME which has caught on like wildfire lately and whico 

is probably the cheapest game to equip is boxball. It is an 
exceptionally fine game for restricted areas. Boxball is rela- 
tively simple to play and all that is required is the willingness 
to run and an old rubber ball or an old tennis ball. It is a 
good game for it gives the smaller man a chance to beat the 
taller and heavier man at a game which requires dexterity and 
agility. 

The number of contestants depends upon the number of men 
available. It may be played with six, seven, or nine men on a 
side. The space required is a piece of ground fourteen yards 
square. Numerous courts may be built or outlined on a foot- 
ball field and any number of games may be played at the same 
time. The rules are the same as baseball except that sliding 
and stealing are illegal. A man can’t take a lead off the base 
until the ball reaches the plate. Balls and strikes are not used 
at all and a foul ball constitutes an out. Slugging, or a ball 
which bounces over the head of a man on the field, is also an 
out. One miss or strike is an out and three outs, of course, 
retire the side. Seven or nine innings usually is the number 
of innings for one game. Some boys like to reach a certain 
number of runs before finishing the game. 

The outline of the field is a square. There is a catcher behind 
the plate and a pitcher seven yards in front of the plate. The 
pitcher throws the ball underhand and makes it bounce in front 
of the plate. The batter can’t hit before the ball bounces and not 
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after the second bounce. The pitcher may attempt to get Curves 
on the ball after the bounce. Balls hit by the batter should 
grounders and the fielders play the ball similar to the metho 
employed in baseball. The game depends upon quick reflexe 
and fast thinking by all men on the field. ; 

There is the catcher, first baseman, a second baseman, a 
shortstop, a third baseman, and a pitcher. Their DOsitions 
are given in the outline of the field and places. A seventh man 
may be used behind second base to chase and return all balls 
which get by the infielders. If an eighth and ninth man are 
around, they can be used, if necessary, in the other two fields 

Triangleball is the same as boxball except that it uses only 
four men and a rubber ball or tennis ball. The field is shape 
in the form of a triangle. There is a pitcher, who plays fp. 
tween the first and second baseman. There is a first basemay 
a second baseman, and the catcher. The pitcher throws the 
ball in underhand and makes it bounce before the batter wh 
tries to hit a grounder through the fielders. The rules are the 
same as for boxball. 


NorMAN SCHACHTER 
Redlands Senior High School 
Redlands, California 


A Men’s Physical Fitness Test 


UCH has been written on the value of a program dealing 

with physical fitness but not sufficient in regard to testing 
and evaluation of skills involving running, jumping, climbing 
and throwing. Dr. T. K. Cureton, of the University of Illinois, 
states that “80 per cent of the high school boys entering 
college don’t have enough stamina, 72 per cent can’t swima 
quarter of a mile, and 30 per cent are not able to climba 
20-foot rope.” This means that we need to discover those 
who lack athletic ability and spend time and effort to raise 
the averages. 

My test is primarily for men of ages 18 to 30 and therefore 
may be of most importance to the young men in the Y.M.C.A’s 
or colleges. It affords an excellent opportunity for a director 
of physical education to classify individuals for program 
features along with getting acquainted with each. It will 
stimulate men to better achievement of the various techniques, 
and provide a chance to measure persons annually. 

The hours for the test are Mondays, 4 to 5 Pp. M., on Tues 
day, 11 to 12 a. mM., and on Saturdays from 5 to 6 P. & 
It is open to any man in Williamsport who is 18 years old or 
beyond and a fee of 25c is made to a non-member of the YM. 
C.A. It should be taken every year about the same month for 
comparative purposes. Each applicant is furnished with a 
copy of the results and urged to return one year hence for a 
additional examination. It is interesting to note that only }4 
per cent of the applicants score 100 per cent. 

The test blank records the person’s name, address, age, date, 
and telephone and lists the activities which are as follows: 
Climb 20-foot rope in 40 seconds. 

. Six pull-ups. 

. High jump 3 feet, 8 inches. 

Ten push-ups. 

Broad jump 6 feet, 9 inches. 
Four-potato race in 17 seconds. 
Hop, step, and jump 16 feet. 

. Basketball free throw, 4 out of 10. 
. Baseball target throw, 50 points. 

. Swim 20 yards in 16 second:. 


WN 


Scoring Plan 


Pass 10 tests Excellent 
Pass 9 tests Good 
Pass tests Fair 
Pass 7 tests Poor 


A brief description of each item in the test is given her 
to clarify the procedure from start to finish. In the rope climb 
the individual stands close by but is not permitted to touch it; 
he is told to climb the quickest way possible to the ceiling 
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For the pull-ups or chinning he must come clear down each 
time and may use any grip he desires. The running high jump 
js started at 3 feet, then 3 feet, 4 inches, and finally up to 3 
feet, 8 inches, which he must clear in three trials. Push-ups 
are done on the gym floor clear of all walls, and the body 
must be straight for each cne, Three trials are given to a man 
to make 6 feet, 9 inches, in the standing broad jump. 

For the four-potato race, a wood box, 3 inches high and 10 
inches square, is placed on a chair with 4 potatoes (2” wooden 
cubes) being placed two yards apart so the fourth one is 8 
yards from the starting line. After all 4 are placed in the box 
one at a time, he sprints to the finish line (fourth potato). 
Three trials are given in the standing hop, step, and jump, and 
he must swing the free foot at the start. One opportunity is 
given in the basketball free throw to make 4 goals out of 10 
shots. The swimming test is made for one length of the pool 
(20 yards) and started when the individual is in the water, 
thereby removing the advantage of a dive. The basketball 
throw involves 10 throws overhand with a 12-inch softball at a 
distance of 32 feet to the canvas target. The target consists 
of a bull’s eye circle counting 10 points which has a diameter 
of 9 inches. Each circle outward from there is 41% inches and 
the points are 8, 5, and 2, respectively. 

A list of those passing the test, or making a grade of at 
least 80, is published in the Physical Department and also in 
the local newspapers to urge others to come to the Y.M.C.A. 


and try it. H. H. Prucu 
Y.M.C.A. 


Williamsport, Pounsylvania 


“Skish,”” a Game for the Bait and Fly-Caster 

URING the past few years, many schools and colleges have 

introduced bait- and fly-casting into their curricula. It 
has proven to be a very popular recreational activity. The ex- 
pert or beginner will find in “skish” a game which will offer 
him much fun and increase his skill in this sport. 

One of the reasons why it has been difficult to interest young 
people in bait- and fly-casting has been the lack of a game 
which would sustain interest during the learning period. “Skish” 
brings to the bait- and fly-caster the opportunity to engage 
in a sport which will do for the angler what skeet shooting has 
done for the hunter. Skeet shooting is enjoyed by thousands 
of hunters and the sport has been responsible for making ex- 
perts out of many of them. Since the ability to place your bait 
in the desired spot is so important in fishing, it is hoped that 
the angler will make this sport an all-season activity and 
that skish will be enjoyed by young and old, beginner or expert. 
Skish is a game which can be enjoyed indoors or outdoors. It 
can be played on water, in the gymnasium or on level ground. 
An additional feature is that competition may be arranged by 
individuals or teams. 

The rules have been changed several times, but have been 
recently revised. Following are the complete rules: 


OrFIctIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Bait Casting 

Rod.—Unrestricted. 

Recl—Must be of standard manufacture as regularly sup- 
plied by their makers, and sold by them through their regular 
channels, and fitted with level-winding device. No additions of 
any description will be allowed under these rules. 

Line-—Must be of strength test not less than nine poundsy 
and each contestant must submit his line for official test be- 
fore casting in any recognized event, which shall consist of lift- 
ing any official 9-pound weight with it from the ground. or 
platform. This makes eligible for use the new N.A.A.C.C. offi- 
cial 9-Ib. test tournament line easily identified by its alternate 
red and white braid. 

Weight—-No casting weight or plug shall weigh in excess 
of 5/8 ounce. The official N.A.A.C.C. casting weight is recom- 
mended. 

Casting —Single-handed only. 

Scoring.—Three ‘casts at each of ten targets will be scored as 
follows: Five points for a perfect on the first cast. Three 
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points for a perfect on the second cast. Two points for a 
periect on the third cast. Ii casting weight falls on or within 
the circle, the cast shall be scored “perfect.” If casting weight 
falls outside the circle, it will be scored “zero.” 

Targets—Ten targets consisting of ten not to exceed thirty- 
inch rings, scattered at random, shall be anchored at unknown 
distances to the caster. (Clubs having at their immediate 
disposal but five targets may rotate contestants from targets 
one to five.) No target shall be at a distance greater than 
eighty feet, or at a distance less than forty feet, from the cast- 
ing point. 

Method of Casting—Free style unless otherwise specified. 
Caster will rotate casting at targets from one to ten, and as 
caster moves to next casting position, next caster will take the 
position vacated. Each target has its own casting point, there- 
by allowing ten players to be casting at ten different targets at 
the same time. (Clubs having at their immediate disposal but 
five targets may rotate contestants from targets one to five, and 
again from one to five, provided that target numbers one and 
five are set at different distances.) No caster will vacate posi- 
tion just completed until caster occupying next position shall 
have completed his third cast. 

Determining Winners—The caster having completed the 
necessary thirty casts (three casts at each of ten targets), and 
having the highest number of credit points shall be declared 
the winner. The caster having scored the next highest num- 
ber of credit points shall be declared the runner-up, etc. 

Deciding Ties——In the event of two or more competing 
casters finishing with the same number of credit points, the 
caster having made. the greatest number of perfect initial casts 
shall be declared the winner. Should, however, a tie still 
exist, then perfects made by the tied contestants in the third 
cast at each target shall be considered in determining the win- 
ner. Only after the above determination has failed to break 
the tie will contestants recast or cast off for position, 

Note.—Some clubs have found it advisable for contestants to 
cast in pairs, the scorer of each pair to follow the twin play 
across the five separate casting points. The first pair of casters 
alternates in making three casts at the first target before 
moving on to each of the remaining targets. It is obvious that 
the scorer does not require a discriminating eye since only 
hits count and anyone can record hits and misses. Some clubs 
use just one scorer with only one 30-inch target and vary the 
casting points from 40 to 80 feet. 


Fly Casting 

Rod, Line, Reel, Leader, and Fly.—Of standard manufacture 
as regularly supplied by their makers, and sold by them through 
theirs regular channels. Leader and fly unrestricted, but same 
outfit must be used throughout all events. No allowance is to 
be made for time out on account of broken leader or lost fly. 

Targets.—Five thirty-inch rings at unknown distances, placed 
between twenty and forty feet from platform. 

First Round—Dry Fly.—Not more than three casts at each 
target in rotation, beginning with target at left. Only per- 
fect casts landing in or on ring are to score five points on first 
cast, three points on second cast, and one on third cast. One 
score only on each target, and fly must float to score. Touch 
on water in extending cast, or sunken fly, counts a cast but 
does not score. 

Second Round—Wet Fly.—For one and one-half minutes in 
rotation on rings as in Dry Fly. Perfect casts score three 
points each. Beginning with target at left, contestant casts at 
first ring until a perfect is scored before proceeding to next 
ring. A perfect must be scored on each ring before caster can 
move on to next ring. When all five rings have been scored, 
caster commences again at the first ring and continues to in- 
crease his total score until time is called. 

Third Round—Roll or Switch Casting—In same order as 
wet fly for one and one-half minutes, each perfect cast to score 
five points. Total points to win. 

Equipment.—Any fly with point 6f hook cut off is permissible. 


G. G. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Menstruation 
. Lts Purpose, Function and Care 


Prepared from 
Hinorical aad Scientific Daa 
dy TAMVPAX INCORPORATED 
New Besmmpick, NJ. 


Two Guides to the 
Hygiene Instruction 


of Girl Students 


You are no doubt aware of what it would mean to the 
average girl to have a real understanding of men- 
struation. To help you give your students thorough 
instruction in this subject, Tampax has prepared for 
your use a Manual for Teachers. For the use of your 
pupils, get the Tampax Qvestion-and-Answer folders 
(also free). 


You will find the Manual an authoritative source of 
information about menstruation—ranging from the 
superstitions of the past to actual physical facts ac- 
cording to the medical knowledge of today. Fascinat- 
ing reading for anybody—but the scientific charts and 
diagrams will have particular significance for you. 


Students will learn from their folders, answers to 
many questions. Here are a few: Will Tampax allow 
more freedom during the period? Is it really very ab- 
sorbent? Who can use it? Send for a supply of these 
folders. Also samples of Tampax. Also Teacher’s 
Manual. 


O8 REFUND 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


OEFECTIVEOR 
4 were 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


ADVERTISED 


USE COUPON TODAY 


JH-43-R 
TAMPAX Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
Please send me the following quantities of material: 


( ) Teachers Manuals 


( ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior 
and Super 


( ) Students Question & Answer Folders 


NAME 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


Health Education Division of the A.A.H.P.E.R. has 
prepared a bibliography on May Day—A Special Heap 
Day for distribution to the membership. 

* * 


HAIRMAN Norman H. Davis announces nationwide train. 

ing of millions of prospective members of Uncle Sam 
armed forces will be undertaken immediately by the American 
Red Cross to enable them to cope with the deep-water perils 
of global warfare. Planned especially for young people of pre. 
induction age, the program will be conducted through Red 
Cross chapters in cooperation with schools, colleges, clubs, and 
industrial and community organizations, under the direction of 
a trained army of 15,000 Red Cross water-safety instructors, 


R. W. J. WITTICH, Director of Physical Education a 

La Crosse State Teachers College, writes that a very 
successful Physical Fitness Institute was held, February 19-2), 
which included 22 high schools. He says that it was gratifying 
to see the enthusiasm exhibited by the boys and girls for the 
Victory Corps Program. 


* * 


ISS Geraldine Rennert was chairman of the committee 
that prepared the new handbook on Girls’ Athletic Associ- 
ations. She is not chairman of the NSWA Publications as was 
stated in the January issue of the Journal under The National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. ‘ 
x Ok 


5 ipene War and Navy Departments are preparing tests to 
assess the educational growth of military and naval person- 
nel during the period of service in the armed forces. Results 
will be certified upon request to schools and colleges for their 
evaluation of the educational achievement represented by the 
test scores. 


* * 


N INTENSIVE program of graduate study in_ public 

health bacteriology and in health education is being offered 

during an academic year beginning June 7, 1943, and ending 

February 5, 1944, at Massach:isetts Institute of Technology. 

For further information write the Department of Public Health, 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
* * * 


THE Nutrition Yardstick, developed by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board as a contribution to the National 
Nutrition Program, is a graphic calculator or slide-rule device 
for measuring the food value and adequacy of any diet. It is 
designed to enable dietitians and others interested in nutrition 
to calculate the food value of a diet rapidly and accurately. For 
further information address Redman B. Davis, Director, De- 
partment of Information, National Livestock and Meat Board, 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


* * * 


HE Downtown Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles, California, has 
developed a series of self-conditioning exercises under Dave 
Briggs, physical director. They have been made available in 
very attractive style with explanatory diagrams. 
* * * 


eS of a comprehensive Handbook on Education 
and the War has been announced by the U. S. Office of E¢ 
ucation. Based on the proceedings of the National Institute om 
Education and the War, the Handbook is an over-all survey o 
the major wartime problems of education. Copies are available 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
55¢ each. 


5. information about a series of Pageants With A Pur- 
pose is given in a descriptive circular which A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th St., New York City, will send 
free of charge. 


seme Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, announces four graduate assistantships, four grad- 
uate stipend scholarships, and three graduate scholarships in 
health, physical education, and recreation open to both men and 
women for the academic year, 1943-1944. For further informa- 
tion and application blanks, write Dr. Carl P. Schott, Dean, 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, or Dr. Frank D. 
Kern, Dean, The Graduate School. 


* * * 


ys an attempt to alleviate to some extent the shortage of 
teachers of physical education, Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene has offered a number of short-term 
courses in physical education. They are open to teachers who 
wish to qualify for a provisional state certificate or a provis- 
ional endorsement to teach physical education in grades 1-12 
in the present emergency and are in accordance with regu- 
lations of the State Board of Examiners for teachers. For 


further information address Panzer College, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 


OODCUTTING as a sport has been recommended to 

Massachusetts sportsmen by Harris A. Reynolds, director 
of wood fuel production for the Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety. The need of firewood to supplement supplies 
of coal and fuel oil is extremely urgent, and Mr. Reynolds 
points out that the activity is not only essential to the war effort 
but beneficial to the individuai. 


A New Field 


(Continued from page 211) 


tired than those who are swimming a shorter distance but are 
making vigorous fast movements with their arms and legs. 

“We have examined many hundreds of children and adults 
and have found that there is not one in a hundred without 
some faults both in weight distribution and alignment. These 
faults are similar in almost all cases. Some people will be 
better in some respects and others in different ways. We find 
we can do much by simply knowing how our bodies should 
be, and knowing what our own chief faults are. If we are 
conscious of this, we can often correct our faults to a great 
extent even without exercises. 

‘But if we have an opportunity we should also learn some 
exercises which will strengthen the muscles and which will 
make our bodies more streamlined and ready for use. We 
should also do these exercises regularly and to various, definite 
time-patterns, so that we may become more sensitive to 
rhythms in all movements. For instance, no amount of training 
our muscles so that we can sit in a perfectly correct position 
for jumping on a horse will be of any value unless we are 
also so sensitive to the gradual increasing of the horse’s speed 
and rhythm, that we can know the moment of his take-off and 
not be a fraction of a second behind him. Of course, some 
people have this feeling for rhythm more than others, but 
everyone can greatly improve his or her rhythm. There isn’t 
a sport that does not demand a sensitiveness to rhythm. 

“It should therefore seem that if you have the opportunity 
to study this work using the concentrated efforts of your 
mind and body, you will noticeably improve in figure and 
posture. Besides this you will get much more enjoyment out 
of everything you do. You will improve in all sports and 


play with more skill and brilliancy. You will have a body 
that is well coordinated and strong, one that is quick and will. 
ing and yours to command, whether in play or in Meeting the 
most arduous demands of any emergency the present Situation 
may bring.” a 


Why Physical Education? 


(Continued from page 203) 


comitantly, with a minimum expenditure of energy) 
in a wide variety of skills is a definite safety measure 
For example, learning how to push or pull correctly 
may save the individual painful injury should it some. 
time be necessary to help push an automobile, or tp 
pull a stump out of the ground. To know how to lit 
suitcases, raise windows, pick objects up from the 
floor, walk up and down stairs, how to swim and take 
care of one’s self in the water, how to throw and how 
to catch, how to run, and how to dodge, makes for 
many kinds of safe adventuring. 


6. Children who play games have better personalities 
than those who do not.—They are better integrated and 
better adjusted to the demands of life than are those 
who have no constructive play habits and skills. To 
be fit is to be adjusted ; adjusted in the sense of knovw- 
ing satisfaction, through demonstrated ability, in meet- 
ing the demands made upon one’s own life in a socially 
acceptable manner. 

There is considerable evidence which suggests that 
the health problem of the next (if not of the present, 
also) generation will be mental rather than physical. 
It is predicted that the great killer will be strain, in 
the form of fear, worry, haste, and situations which 
produce tenseness. There are data which show that, 
at the present time, there are more hospital beds occu- 
pied by those who are mentally ill than for all other 
causes combined. W. Carson Ryan, in his study 
Mental Health Through Education, indicates that, of 
those people now in secondary schools, more of them 
will find their way into institutions for the mentally 
unfit than will ever go to college. In view of the ap- 
parent widespread disintegration of personality we may 
well give consideration to physical education as an in- 
strument for the development of personality. 

Competence in motor activities is by no means ai 
end in itself. From an early age it constitutes an im- 
portant factor in adequate social and emotional adjust- 
ment of the child. Deficiencies in skill may be a bat 
to desirable social contacts and so lead to the develop- 
ment of fears and other undesirable social responses. 
Many studies, such as those of which the ones here- 
inafter mentioned are but a few examples, tend to show 
that “no other single factor means so much to a, boy's 
status as to be able to play well with his age group." 

The psychologist has made studies which 
show that among the habits which are most important 
in the development of personality are those which 11- 
volve physical effort. Children who play games and 


2P, E. A., Workshop Report, “Physical Education in the 
Secondary School,” p. 79. 

13H, C. Link, “Personality Can Be Acquired,” Reader’s Di- 
gest, 29, 1-4. 
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NATIONAL POSTURE WEEK 


MAY 380 TO 8TH 


More important than ever to wartime 


America... EDUCATION ON Po 


ODAY, more emphasis than 
: before is being placed 
upon good posture as an essential 
factor in our nation’s well-being. 
That is why, this year, National 
Posture Week becomes more far- 
reaching and significant than at 
any time since its inception. . . 
Why, this year, it should be, of 
more than usual interest to all who 
are interested in promoting and 
maintaining public health. 


“Fitness for Victory’’—slogan 
of this 5th National Posture Week 
—will ring like a battle cry from 
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one end of the country to the other. 
Press, radio, schools, colleges and 
civic groups will voice the chal- 
lenge—“‘How are you standing up 
to the extra demands of total war 
...are you ft to do your share for 
victory?” 

Join in this great event! Now— 
ofall times —help to make America 
posture-conscious! We believe that 
the aims and precepts of this pro- 
gram will again warrant your full 
approval and support. 


S. H. CAMP AND COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 


A wealth of 
authentic posture information 
has been made available to 
educators and physicians by 
the Samuel Higby Camp In- 
stitute for Better Posture, 
sponsored by S. H. Camp and 


Company. If you have, not 
already received this ethical 
and educational material, in- 
cluding booklets and posters, 
write to the 


Samuel Higby Camp Institute 
for Better Posture — Address: 
Empire State Building, N. Y. C. 
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participate in many sports have better personalities 
than those who do not. It is not skill in one activity 
which is important, but rather, in considering values 
for personality, the emphasis placed upon a wide variety 
of skills. 

Cowell’s study’ of “‘fringers vs. actives” shows that 
boys disinclined to enter wholeheartedly into the social 
big-muscle play activities of physical education show 
psychasthenic tendencies, whereas boys who are “ac- 
tives” do not. From the standpoint of social adjust- 
ment and happiness boys who are “‘fringers” are at a 
tremendous disadvantage for they present personality 
differentials which have negative stimulus value. 


We also know that participation in recreational ac- 
tivities is elevating to the morale. Fears of one sort 
and another, which are a common cause of disintegra- 
tion, are usually generated by an overactive mind and 
an underactive body. The solution is to use the head 
less and the arms and legs more in useful play and 
work. We generate fears while we sit; we overcome 
them by action. Fear is Nature’s signal to get busy. 
Thus interesting, joyous play is an antidote for strain, 
fear, and worry. As a remedy for “war nerves”— 
which is another form of fear—try participating in 
some absorbing recreational activity. 


7. Physical education can be of value in helping boys 
and girls to learn desirable ways of behaving.—There 
is much more than muscular activity in physical educa- 
tion. In activity the child will demonstrate his know]l- 
edge about and attitude toward other people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, with respect to such social 
values as courtesy, fair play, give and take, coopera- 
tion, respect for the rights of others, honesty in human 
relations, sense of the fitness of things, attitudes toward 
individuals of his own sex as well as toward the oppo- 
site sex, and so on. 


The dynamics of the physical education situation are 
such that the child, completely absorbed in, activity, 
shows his true self. Because he is so absorbed, the 
bars are down, and the usual social inhibitions which 
cause the individual to behave as society expects him 
to behave are withdrawn. Thus the teacher of physical 
education (who must, therefore, be a person of ex- 
cellent character) is in a unique position to influence 
the attitude and ideals which children develop. This 
has far-reaching importance. “Childhood best prepares 
for adulthood when it is lived to the fullest in its own 
right." In emphasizing the strategic nature of the 
development of social behavior, one writer says, “Our 
country will be as democratic as its human relations.’’!® 

There are many opportunities for social guidance 
through physical education, co-educational, and co- 
recreational activities. By taking advantage of the 
nature of the activities and of the real interest which 
boys and girls have in them, physical education can be 

utilized as a social process. Playing together, folk danc- 


4C, C. Cowell, “An Abstract of A Study of Differentials in 
Junior High School Boys Based on Observations of Physical 
Education Activities,’ Research Quarterly, 6, 129-136. 

J. S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern, p. 185. 

% Edward Liss, “Contributions to the Development of 
Morale,” Progressive Education, 18, 246-248. 


ing together, swimming together, and so on, are ng, 
ural social experiences which make for social adeq 
Boys and girls have tremendous personal need tn 
achieve social adequacy and to have a feeling of thei 
own personal worth. Lacking the skills to do go con. 
stitutes a definite psychological and emotional hang. 
cap; whereas, to have such abilities contributes to emg 
tional security and personality integration becayg 
they make possible satisfying. relationships, boys with 
boys, girls with girls, and boys with girls. 

We must not lose sight of the fact, however, tha 
the nature and kind of experiences which boys ang 
girls have in physical education are determined by the 
character and sense of values possessed by the teacher 
who guides them. Teachers of physical education hay 
long been conscious of their unique opportunity ty 
make pupil guidance an inherent part of their teaching. 
The very nature of physical education experiences js 
such that this is true. Because all teachers of physical 
education do not appreciate and accept their guidance 
responsibilities, it becomes the more important that 
the teacher of physical education be selected with great 
care. 

8. From the standpoint of the school, physical edw 
cation has a desirable effect upon morale in the school, 
—What goes on on the playground and around the 
building before school, at recess, and during the noon 
hour is influenced by the opportunties for wholesome 
activity. Game rooms for checkers, chess, ping pong; 
activities and facilities for the playfield; social dancing, 
art activities, music activities, reading, turn a schod 
which needs to be patrolled by teachers who act as 
policemen into a place for refreshing and restful ac- 
tivity. Merely providing the opportunities for such 
activities does not solve the problem. There must also 
be included adequate leadership, and pupils must have 
developed skills for use in activity. Try giving a schod 
“recreation council”, composed of students and teachers, 
the opportunity for such a program. The elimination 
of situations which result in “fooling” transform a 
negative atmosphere to one which is positive because 
boys and girls are having worth-while social and recre- 
ational experiences. The concomitant is improved 
school morale. 

“Why physical education” as part of the planned 
educational experiences of each school child? Because 
(1) the desire for activity is a dominant driving fore 
in the life of the human being; (2) wholesome activity 
promotes growth and development; (3) children im 
herit the desire to play but they do not inherit games; 
(4) skill in physical recreations is essential to any plan 
for the worth-while use of leisure; (5) physical edt 
cation is a basic device for safety; (6) children who 
play games have better personalities than those who do 
not; (7) physical education can be of value in helping 
boys and girls to learn desirable ways of behaving; 
(8) from the standpoint of the school, physical educa 
tion has a desirable effect upon morale in the schodl 
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Physical Fitness for Girls 
(Continued from page 205) 


water for 20 feet as this “is useful in escaping haz- 
ards.” In fact, you will note that the objectives of 
aquatics for girls and those suggested for boys pre- 
paring for the armed services are identical. My re- 
action to these suggestions is that, for purposes of 
general development, recreation and safety, girls should 
be taught how to swim, how to enter the water, how 
to stay afloat, and, if time permits, how to render 
assistance to another person in the water. 

The manual suggests “conditioning drill” and de- 
scribes twelve exercises. Emphasis is placed on good 
form, sustained effort without rest or pause between 
exercises, memorization of drill, and development of 
endurance. In fact you will find the objectives stated 
for this activity for girls and the objectives of the same 
activity for boys preparing for the armed services 
identical. My reaction to this suggestion is that there 
is, I believe, a place for conditioning exercises which 
contribute to the needs now existing for developing 
as quickly as possible certain strengths useful in many 
specific jobs. Exercises should be carefully planned 
in relation to these needs and their purposes under- 
stood by both pupil and teacher. It should be clear to 
most professional people - planning educational pro- 
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grams for girls that there is absolutely no virtye in ar 
reverting to the old formal exercises done jn drill ha 
forms by imitation for perfection of mass action, To ne 
conduct conditioning exercises successfully requires jp. 


telligence, thorough training, and understanding of fai 
principles. At present a number of those teaching in 
high school girls are not giving sufficient thought t, 
this question, and as a result considerable confusion or 
exists within our own ranks. m 
In the section on “Sports and Games” the mantgj ti 
suggests that you limit your instructional offerings tg m 
fieldball, field hockey, soccer, speedball, volleyball, ang th 
basketball for purposes of developing “strength anq 
endurance.” On the other hand, one of the objectives re 


for the sports program, as stated, is, “the development gt 
of skills useful in leisure time.” My reaction to this or 
suggestion is that the games mentioned are all ex. Ca 
cellent games for high school girls and should be in. in 
cluded in the program. But the complete omission of 
of such activities as baseball, tennis, bowling, badmin- in 
ton, folk dancing, social dancing, modern dance—jp in 
fact all individual activities—is uncalled for. Such ae. ot 
tivities as these should be considered in planning the al 
program for girls. It is well known to those in the 
field of recreation that, right now, dancing and bowl 
ing are two of the most useful activities to girls who 
are working. 


ORTUNATELY, the program material included 


in the manual is suggested—not required. There e 
is a job to be done for physical fitness in the Victory 
Corps, and we should promptly bend every effort to n 
do it. With our knowledge of present needs of our 
high school girls these are some of the most important I 
things we can do: t 

1. We must make sure that we are doing every- 1 
thing in our power to send girls from school in the : 
best possible physical condition. Every one of us can : 
do much better than he is now doing in planning a F 

i 


rational program of physical education. Administrators 
can give more serious consideration to the time ab 
lotment and use of facilities for physical education ac- 
tivities. We can devote more thought to, and use 
more energy in, our actual classroom teaching. We 
can give greater consideration to health examinations 
and the correction of remediable defects. 

2. We must make sure that high school girls ur 
derstand how to care for themselves and how to keep 
well on the job. We can plan much more carefilly 
our programs in health education emphasizing the im- 
portance of personal care, nutrition, rest, recreation, 


3. We must make sure that we are doing everything 
we can through our program to develop in girls the 
ability to assume responsibility, to cooperate and to 
engage in team work. We can improve in planning 
competitive opportunities for more girls. We can give 
more opportunities for leadership. We can do a bet 
ter job with group discussions and individual cout 
seling. 

4. We must make sure that our activities for gil 
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gre not designed or used for exploitation. Industry 
has made no attempt to exploit women workers. Busi- 
ness men and industrialists alike have accepted the 
conversion of manpower into womanpower without 
fanfare. We must prepare the womanpower reserves 
in the same manner. 

5. We must make sure that working girls who are 
on day or night shifts have the opportunity in our com- 
munity to participate in wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities under adequate qualified leaders. We must 
make a greater effort to provide both the facilities and 
the leadership. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, we must be 
realistic. Our man-power chief has told our con- 
gress that manpower needs this year will require work 
or armed service from two out of every three Ameri- 
cans fifteen years of age or older. We are engaged 
in an occupation considered important in the winning 
of the war. Our girls constitute one of our most 
important manpower reserves. We must work together 
intelligently, harmoniously, and hard to the end that 
our efforts will form a significant part of the efforts of 
all for victory. ne 


Recreation in Wartime 
(Continued from page 213) 


17. Any sport can be dangerous if not played clean, 
even cards. 

18. Education for leisure isn’t necessary, except for 
mental cases. They have to be shown. 

19. Organize sports for adults as well as children. 
But I don’t suggest compulsory sports for anyone. To 
be recreational it has to be voluntary. Some could be 
induced to get into activities through a proper pro- 
gram. A lot of people don’t know how to amuse them- 
selves or use leisure time to advantage. Public and 
private agencies could plan recreational programs to 
induce people to try it out. 

20. Need sacrifice more than anything else. There’s 
a lot of recreation we could do without. I stay home 
with my folks. At school I never played any games. 
I'd get excused to deliver newspapers. No time for 
play. I’m happy without it. I’m not missing anything, 
except a sprained ankle I once got the first and only 
time I played at football. You only get burned once. 
I'll play games in the army if I’m compelled to, but 
not if I can get away with it. 

21. We don’t need recreation. It’s wartime. One 
should give it up. Buy war stamps. I have no time— 
work 16 hours, 6 or 7 days a week. 

22. We don’t need play. There are more serious 
things. (This was from a man who had obtained his 
Master’s degree. ) 

23. I was down a little, took 3 days off and now 1 
feel 100 per cent better. 

24. They used to look down on a soldier. But now, 
inviting them into homes gives a better attitude, espec- 
lally since all classes mingle in the army. 

25. Teach recreation in schools and communities. 
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Make it so attractive people will want it. 

26. It’s all up to the individual. If he doesn’t asso- 
ciate with people who play it’s his fault. You can’t 
force people to do anything they don’t want to. But 


it’s good for everybody, physically; morale and char-_ 


acter. 

27. I make it a point not to associate with anyone 
who doesn’t know how to play. I don’t envy him. 

28. Gas rationing interferes with travelling. The 
community could institute ways of getting people to- 
gether in games, band concerts. 

29. Service clubs, Elks, Chamber of Commerce, 
religious organizations, could institute physical train- 
ing programs, sports, dramatics. 

30. We get too much recreation sometimes. Life is 
too fast for us. 

31. I think physical education should be compul- 
sory. Everyone should get into some form of recrea- 
tion. There is something, mentally wrong with a 
person who does not—cards, movies, sports. 

32. Most people don’t get enough recreation. It’s 
their own fault for not participating. But schools are 
partly to blame. Some people don’t take advantage of 
opportunities. I taught school once. You can’t force 
people to like things. It all depends on your approach. 
A bad start handicaps the child. Unfortunate, discour- 
aging remarks may convince him he can’t do a thing or 
retard his effort. Teachers don’t always understand 
causes. They try to fit the subject to the past and 
present experience of the child. They start with what 
he can do and lead him to new experiences. Praise 
effort, and do not condemn for failure. Be diplomatic 
and say, “You could do better.” 


33. More people watch sports than engage in them, 
especially older people. 

34. I work inside and like to get outside all I can. 

35. You enter the army to fight and do a good job. 
Play after the job is done. You won’t forget how to 
play, even in years. Play relieves men under pressure 
and relieves the mind, but in wartime we can get along 
without this. 

36. Wartime is a serious proposition. We a!l have 
to put our shoulder against the wheel and keep our 
enemies from spoiling our recreation forever. 

37. If people get too much recreation it would take 
their mind off the war entirely. 

38. Some get a lot, others not enough. Have read- 
ing clubs, ball clubs, shows. 

39. If you sit around all the time thinking of what 
is to happen, you may get defeated. Need recreation 
to avoid pent-up feelings. 

40. Half the people don’t have time for play. They 
come home from war work too tired. 

41. Try to keep some of the recreations. 

42. Recreation gives more incentive to go ahead. 

43. Youth in schools get enough recreation. 

44. It should not be excessive for those who can’t 
stand it. 

45. Most people don’t get enough exercise. 
take cars instead of walking. 

46. Shouldn’t drink to excess. 


They 


You never can teil 


when you may be called to duty. 


Results and Conclusions 

I have attempted to comply with the Tequirementy 
of the psychobiologic formula, which aims to obtain thy 
facts and let them speak for themselves. Time dog 
not permit me to go into all the ramifications of tly 
part-steps of this formula, namely, what are the facts 
and their grouping? Under what conditions do ¢ 
arise? What are the results? What are the modifiabh 
factors and what are the relatively unmodifiable ones? 
How may we formulate a plan to put to a test a pr 
gram making for melioristic performance? What ar 
the unknown facts and factors in which further re 
search is desirable in order to throw more light on the 
subject ? 

The results of this thumbnail study indicate the 
recognition of undoubted need for recreation in war. 
time. It is the opinion of those questioned that mog 
people are getting enough recreation. It is significant, 
however, to note that 12 per cent felt no need of recreg. 
tion in wartime, whereas 88 per cent felt the need 
Twenty-eight per cent felt that people by and larg 
were not getting enough recreation. A commendable 
response, 82 per cent, revealed that recreation is an 
essential factor, directly and indirectly, toward winning 
the war. Only 12 per cent felt there was no value in 
this regard. Most of the’ selectees, 90 per cent, had 
no fault to find with the present manifestations of 
recreation in general; only 10 per cent were outstand- 
ingly critical. A slightly larger number, 53 per cent 
had no suggestions to make upon the topic of recrea 
tion; 47 per cent did have suggestions. 


The facts and opinions of this study are self-evident, 
I wish, however, to align myself with those who chose 
to offer suggestions and state that I personally concur 
with all of the reasons given as to why we need 
recreation in wartime. By the same token I am i 
hearty agreement with most of the suggestions offered. 
Significant food for thought is presented. 

From the psychiatric standpoint of integration, we 
must view the individual as a whole man, a total unit, 
a behaving organism in action. We do violence to the 
understanding of man’s needs by dividing him arb- 
trarily, and usually glibly, into mere parts—mind, body, 
spirit, etc., which, added together are supposed to make 
a whole man. This is scientifically untenable. By the 
same token, we must not make the mistake of dividing 
the man or woman into a working versus a playing 
person. The well-integrated person always reacts as 4 
total unit and makes no such distinction. He reacts m 
varying degrees of blended participation, the parts d 
which are inextricably knitted together as mind wilh 
body, with spirit, with play, and with work. Likewist, 
recreation and education are best viewed as processés 
involving double aspects of the same behaving persot 
who embraces life as a unitary whole. This implies, 
does it not, the need of a leadership to arouse and 
develop self and group activity which harmoniously 
subserves the blended needs of labor with leisure, both 
being necessary for full-fledged performance. Play, 
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SATION 


recreation, and leisure are seen at their best in social- 
zing settings, and having re-creating experiences that 
have health and joy-giving values. These should vita- 
jize our instinct of play, and through education, control 
and discipline creative forces in various skills for more 
effective social purposes. 

In conclusion I should like to add that we should 
keep in mind that recreation envisages more than the 
dictionary definition of re-(again) plus creo (create), 
and the synonyms, amuse, entertain, relax. It is some- 
thing more than refreshment of body or mind, diver- 
sion, rest, or sport. Recreation to be beneficial must 
mean more than shifting gears from activity to inacti- 
vitv or into some other form of interest or activity. To 
be health giving it must be sought with the proper 
attitude and with that essential by-product of enjoy- 
ment together with interest inherent in the recreational 
forms embraced. If it is true, and I believe it is, that 
well-directed and organized recreation can" significantly 
assist in winning the war, it is incumbent upon all of us 
to bend our several capabilities and energies toward the 
realization of this happy objective, through more and 
better recreation in wartime. na 


Correction of Defects 
(Continued from page 199) 


and efficiency of trained teacher observations. To 
clarify this alternate plan still further, the doctor, as 
stated above, usually thinks of the health examination 
as being made up of four parts: (1) history, (2) ex- 
amination proper, (3) diagnoses, and (4) recommenda- 
tions. When the school teaching staff takes over, 


these four parts of the health examination could be 
disposed of as follows: 


History.—It may still be possible to get a good his- 
tory from the parents. Some history may be elicited 
from the older child. A good deal of important his- 
tory is to be obtained from teacher observations and 
school records. Teachers may obtain such history in 
whole or part. 

Examination Proper.—Or screen tests and observa- 
tions. These are very well described in the literature 
and will receive no further discussion here, other than 
to say that more emphasis could well be placed upon 
observations of poor posture and curvatures of the 
spine which are apt to make their appearance around 
ten to twelve years of age. 

Of all the teachers in a school system, the physical 
educator especially is encouraged to make observations. 
This is true because the physical educator has the op- 
portunity of observing the child in action. The physio- 
logical response to exercise is of first importance. The 
physical educator would do well to observe the child’s 
reactions during the physical education period. For 
example : 

1. Does the child stand vigorous exercise well? 

2. Does he become unduly fatigued, breathe too 
rapidly, take too long to recover? 

3. What of his attitude and behavior—is he listless, 
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is he disinterested? Is he lackadaisical? 

- When such conditions as the above are discovered. 
the child must be referred to the physician who will 
determine the underlying cause of the inadequate re- 
sponse whether it be a physical, social, psychological, 
or emotional defect. 

Are there any simple, accurate tests which may be 
used by the physical educator to separate the child 
with an abnormal response to physical activity from 
the normal group? 
this type ot screening, he could then refer the child 
who shows variation directly to the doctor for 
diagnosis. I would be skeptical about the accuracy 
and simplicity of the application of such a pulse-blood 
ratio test as the Schneider or the Crampton. To be 
used as helpful screening tests, blood pressure-pulse 
ratio indices must be executed very accurately. This 
means that test conditions must be stable. It would 
be profitable to take the resting pulse rate of a student 
when a poor cardio-respiratory response is suspected. 
If the pulse rate is found to be habitually above or 
below the normal range of that age and sex, the child 
should be referred to his doctor for an explanation 
cf this condition. 

It would be helpful to observe the time it takes for 
the pulse rate to return to normal after a period of 
exercise. When the resting pulse rate is known, the 
pulse should again be counted after the student has 
rested for three or four minutes. When the pulse rate 
does not consistently return to normal within this 
rest period following activity, it would be desirable to 
have the doctor explain the condition. 

When the child returns to the physical education 
class after an acute illness, the physical educator must 
be cautious about pushing the child physically. Follow- 
ing acute illness, the child should return to physical 
education activities only on the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion. It would be wise to work up very gradually 
under supervision to the full activity program. This 
is a very important admonition, especially when it is 
applied to the adolescent recovering from an acute ill- 
ness such as a contagious disease, influenza, upper 
respiratory infection, and the like. 

When a child is recovering from an attack of rheu- 
matic fever, growing pains, St. Vitus dance, and other 
obscure persistent aches, it is desirable to err on the 
side of caution and waive the physical education re- 
quirement, thus limiting the child’s activity to carrying 
out his daily routines exclusive of exercise until such 
time as medical advice can be obtained. 

Diagnoses.—Non-professional people will be well 
advised in most cases to avoid making a diagnosis. 
Observations should be made and results referred 
to the physician for diagnosis. Keep in mind the 
welfare of the pupil and see that he gets the best of 
care. The best technique is to note the variation from 
the norm; question its significance and see that it is 
disposed of authoritatively. It is not difficult to learn 
to discriminate between obvious difficulties and ques- 
tionable difficulties. This plan suggests that those in 
greatest need be served first. 


If the physical educator could do. 


Recommendations regard to recommendatj 
it is obvious from what has been said about that aa 
result of common agreement between the doctor # 
colleagues, teachers, and the family, all will contribu 
to the recommendations to be made for the promotigy 
of the child’s well-being. The outline of the jqgp 
vidual health-guidance program should be carried a 
the cumulative record card. s 
| HAVE tried to sketch a workable plan which § 

well executed, will prove effective in any school, } 
would be wise to emphasize the fact that a child qi 
behavior problems or mental difficulties would noti 
a normal child and would therefore fall into this mop 
tine just as would a cripple whose condition may jp 
improved with expert professional treatment, ip 
plan is applicable to all children. The essence of {hig 
organizational procedure is to see that a child @ 
youth who needs medical attention gets the best them 
is and immediately. Then, perhaps, severe defegk 
will not only be diagnosed early but correction ¢ 
remedial defects will be cared for after the first d 
nosis. Such a procedure would tend to delay tg 
aging processes and our population would be bette 


fit over a long period of time. m 
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Army Training Program 
(Continued from page 197) 


spirit, and the ability to think and act quickly and 
effectively under fire. Athletics provide one of the 
best morale-building activities in the Army and, ii 
addition, train soldiers in the elements of combat. 
Soldiers have leisure; they must have it if they ate 
to continue effectively. A soldier, just as a civilian 
may use this leisure advantageously or disadvantage 
ously. Insofar as the Army is concerned, athletics ate 
one of the most valuable types of leisure-time activily, 
Every effort is made to encourage participation by al 
men. ‘Athletics for All” is our goal which is probably 
realized more fully in the Army than in our schools. 
We are all aware of the obvious physical benelits 
derived from participation in competitive athletics, bit 
we sometimes forget the intangible benefits the soldiet 
receives. Sports such as boxing or others involving 
bodily contact rapidly develop in the individual man 
the sense of confidence, aggressiveness, initiative, and 
determination that is always desirable in a_soldiet 
Sports like football, basketball, soccer, and other teamtr 
play sports develop the principles of coordination be 
tween groups of men that are invaluable on the battle 
field. 
Just as the ancient tribes realized the close relatior 
ship between playing and fighting, so do we, and Wt 
find many of the elements of a sport of direct use i@ 
soldier’s work. For example, in the game of socceté 
man must be ready at all times to kick the ball wil 
either foot. He naturally acquires a short gait@ 
change of pace, and a sense of balance which will be 0 
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immense value in dodging shell holes and obstacles on 
the battlefield. Football is in the same category, anJ 
in addition, contains the elements of correct body con- 
tact in combat work. Also offensive and defensive 
football tactics are very similar to military offensive 
and defensive tactics. Boxing has long been known as 
the manly art of self-defense and its value to the soldier 
in hand-to-hand fighting where weapons are lost or 
not useable is readily seen. ° We should realize that 
nearly every blow and position in boxing has its coun- 
terpart in bayonet fighting. 


ECAUSE of all these contributions of athletics to 

the soldier, the Army has spent millions of dol- 
lars in providing athletic equipment and facilities for 
the troops. Since athletics for all is the goal, all 
sports are included.in our program. Programs com- 
mon to all posts and camps include baseball, softball, 
boxing, volleyball, basketball and table tennis. In 
addition, many camps have organized competition in 
handball, wrestling, badminton, touch football, tennis, 
and golf. Track meets and swimming meets are also 
being conducted in some camps. As soon as existing 
facilities are improved it is planned to have all of these 
activities in every camp, and many others such as 
archery, darts, handball, speedball, and soccer. 

Every company that goes overseas carries with it 
two athletic kits. It has boxing equipment, footballs, 
basketballs, soccerballs; in fact, it has every type of 
game equipment with which we could possibly furnish 
it. In addition, we have activated Special Service 
units comprised of five officers and 118 enlisted men, 
all of whom are specialists, so many in athletics, so 
many in theatricals, music, etc. They are trained here 
in the United States and they then go overseas. There 
are one or two of these units assigned to a task force. 
They carry with them a great deal of athletic equip- 
ment, musical instruments, moving picture films— 
everything we can provide in the line of recreation. 
These units service the troops overseas as they come 
back from combat or outpost duty to a reserve area. 
They cover hundreds of miles, they are organized to 
give practically any type of recreation program which 
the troops may desire. 

The great emphasis in the Army is upon intramural 
competition. It is recommended that competition be- 
gin on an intersquad or interplatoon basis. From 
such tournaments company teams may be selected and. 
in turn, battalion, regimental, and divisional teams can 
be organized for competition. Camp or post teams to 
compete with other civilian and military teams are en- 
couraged. In no sense do these highly specialized teams 
bring about a reduction in emphasis on the smaller unit 
teams. 

Each camp, post, or station has a Special Service 
Officer who is charged with the responsibility of or- 
ganizing and conducting the athletic program. Each 
division or separate unit within the camp also has a 
full-time Special Service officer. Several months ago 
authorization was obtained for full-time, regimental 
Special Services officers. All of these officers undergo 


a six-week training course at the Special Service 
which is located at Washington and Lee U 
Lexington, Virginia. Many of these officers hay 
sical education or coaching training and Xperience 
For their assistance the Special Service Division hy 
published a technical manual, Sports And Games TM. 
21-220, of sports and games covering 17 sports. This 
manual deals with the field and court construction, the 
rules, and coaching and playing techniques of the Var- 
ious sports. In addition, a technical manual (TM. 
21-205 Special Service Officer) covering the field gf 
athletic and recreation duties of Special Service off. 
cers has been distributed. 


Funds for the purchase of athletic and recreational 
equipment are allotted by the Special Service Division 
to each service command and are, in turn, sub-allotted 
to lower units. In addition, unit commanders can adj 
to their equipment by the use of local funds. 


School 


niversity at 


e Phy. 


N CONCLUSION, it is my opinion that a judicious 

combination of both a vigorous conditioning program 
and an interschool athletic program will yield the bes 
results. We need the conditioning and athletic pro. 
grams to prepare all of our boys and young men phy- 
sically for whatever task they may be called upon to 
perform. We also need athletics for the emotional 
satisfaction which they provide the participants, for 
their contribution to morale, and for the character 
traits such as aggressiveness, confidence, determination, 
leadership, cooperation, and the will to win which they 
engender. No one has better expressed the value of 
athletics in times like the present than General Douglas 
McArthur who, while he was superintendent at West 
Point, had inscribed on the entrance hall of the Cadet 
Gymnasium these words, “On these fields of friendly 
strife are sown the seeds which in other years on 
other fields will bear the fruits of victory.” 

Our physical educators face a stirring challenge. Cer- 
tainly no group in American life today can play a more 
important part in “sowing the seeds which on other 
fields will bear the fruits of victory.” 


W. A. A. C. Program 
(Continued from page 209) 


seen it from the inside, so to speak, I think so evel 
more.” 

New Third Officers who took over the direction a 
the physical education work upon the departure of the 
original instructors, were members of the first gradt- 
ating class of the officers’ candidate school. All are 
qualified instructors who have had years of experienc 
at teaching physical education. 

New chief of the physical training section is Third 
Officer Donna Niles. Officer Niles is a graduate of St 
Olaf College, and took her M. A. at Columbia Unr 
versity. She has also done graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin, and at Northwestern. She 
relinquished a position at Northwestern when she et 
rolled in the W.A.A.C. 
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Assisting Officer Niles are Third Officers: Brenda 
p. Boynton, Virginia E. Clampitte, and Mildred E. 
Carter. 

Many other qualified physical education instructors 
are scattered throughout the ranks of those assigned 
to company work and other jobs about the post. Some 
of these women are teaching the many physical edu- 
cation classes. Others will find use for their training 
when they are sent out with companies to other posts. 
For physical education and training will continue to 
be a part of the program not only during training days, 
but will also be continued to keep the working WAACS 
in physical trim for their various duties. on 


Fitness Tests for Boys 
(Continued from page 216) 


has 35 or under exponents ; a youth has 36 and up ex- 
ponents. 

6. Dash (Speed).—To pass, the subject must be 
able to run the dash in the times predicated: boy, 50 
yards in 8-1/5 seconds; youth, 75 yards in 10-2/5 
seconds. 

7. Pull-Up (Arms Pull Lift).—To pass, the subject 
must be able to chin himself four times using the over- 
hand grip and coming to full hand at the end of each 
pull-up. 

8. Push-Up (Arms Push Up).—To pass, the sub- 
ject must be able to make one complete dip on the 
parallel bars. Start from straight arm support, dip until 
chin level with bars, push up to straight arm support. 
Caution: Have bars no wider than subject’s shoulders. 

9. Vault (Legs, Arms, and Body Coordination) .— 
To pass, the subject must be able to vault over a bar 
armpit high. The object is to get over, even though 
he touches the bar with his body while doing so. 

10. Target Throw (Hand-Eye Skill).—Target is a 
circle, 5’ in diameter, bottom 214’ from ground. Dis- 
tance: boys, 35’ away; youths, 45’ away. To pass, the 
subject must be able to hit the target with a basketball 
six out of ten throws. Liners are in. 


RESULTS OF THE TEST 


No. No. No. Per Cent 
Tested Passed Failed Passing 


1. Vertical Stand 1179 1131 48 959 
2. Board Walk 1108 1049 59 945 
3. Broad Jump 1176 1168 8 992 
4. High Jump 1176 1058 118 .899 
5. Double Time Walk 1175 1107 68 .942 
6. Dash 1155 1025 130 887 
7. Pull-Up 1133 832 301 734 
8. Push-Up 1184 836 348 .706 
9. Vault 1184 1076 108 .908 
10. Target Throw 1162 1000 162 86 
Conclusions 


It was hoped in constructing the tests that their dif- 
ficulty was such that about 90 per cent of the students 
could pass them without preliminary training. Of 
course for self-protection the performance necessary to 
escape an enemy probably would be less than some of 
the tests called for, but for the most part it was felt 
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INSTITUTE FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


A REFRESHER COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SMITH COLLEGE 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 
AUGUST 2-21 
FACULTY 
Marion Broer Gertrude Goss 
Ruth Evans Martha Hill 


Other members of the Smith College 
Department of Physical Education 
Director—Dorothy S. Ainsworth 


Special pamphlet sent on request 


ADDRESS: 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Registration should be in by June Ist 


Water Proof Rayon Fabric 
Solves The No Rubber Problem 


Style 399H Assorted Colors $3.25 a Dozen 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 71 W. 35th St., New York 


Pool Suits Swim Tr 


Hockey and LaCrosse Camp 
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August 27 to September 17 
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For further information— 
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that they should be difficult enough to pick oyt the 
lower 10 per cent in order to give them special atten, 
tion. 

By referring to the table above it will be seen that 
on the basis of 90 per cent passing many of the tests 
are not difficult enough. Some are too difficult. Ad 
justments no doubt will be made in these tests, 

However, in the push-up it is evident that our 
students are deficient in the ability to push up the 
body weight by the use of the arms alone. Remedial 
work will be given for this deficiency. 

This same criticism may hold for the pull-up. On the 
other hand perhaps three pull-ups are all that shoul 
be regarded as a minimum necessity. 

Interest in the test has been great. As yet we hay 
had no time to work with the boys failing the tess 
Therefore, the tests’ value in motivating them to jm. 
prove cannot be reported. 


Recommendations 

1. Give the tests in as large groups as possible 
administer them by the use of squads and squad 
leaders. 

2. Record only those failing. 

3. Motivate the tests. It is possible to find both 
peace and wartime uses for all of these skills. For ex. 
ample, the running high jump. In peace this is used 
in games and sports. In war it is used in charging or 
in attempting to escape an enemy. 

4. Give individual attention to all boys who fail any 
tests. 


What About Basketball? 


(Continued from page 215) 


girls will soon learn that refereeing a basketball game 
can be just as much fun as playing in a game, and the 
coach will soon discover that training other officials can 
be just as much fun as refereeing the game herself, 
Here is the opportunity for girls who are completely 
engrossed in the game of basketball, and here is als 
the opportunity for girls who want to participate but 
may be restricted because of some lack of physical abili- 
ties. However, do not choose those with severe phys- 
cal handicaps, because good officiating, demands almost 
as much agility and stamina as playing. Learning to 
be a basketball official is a great leadership opportunity. 
The development of quick thinking, impartial judging, 
and the courage to hold to one’s convictions cannot be 
minimized. If we can find any carryover of goo 
character traits developed through sports, we can cer- 
tainly find it in the field of officiating. Those who react 
quickly, who make impartial decisions, who act cour 
ageously, who exhibit a sense of humor, and who show 
a regard for the spirit of the game can certainly be 
expected to exemplify these same traits in other situa 
tions. High school coaches can meet the present emef- 
gency and build for the future by training student 
officials for handling at least the intramural games. 
They should strive to have a referee at practices % 
well as at games, since this affords experience for the 
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officials and also prevents the players from getting into 
bad habits. These officials should be urged to become 
candidates for basketball ratings. They will have a 

chance of receiving intramural ratings, and some 
might receive local ratings. All of them should be 
encouraged to try later for the national basketball 


official’s rating. 


HE third problem to be met in the future is the 
nate of equipment, even though there is money 
to buy the equipment. We have already experienced 
the effects of the rubber shortage, and we shall no 
doubt become more and more conscious of a shortage 
of leather. The important thing is to care for the 
basketballs that we now have. With only the one item 
in need of mention, since most of the other equipment 
is more or less permanent, or trivial in nature, we 
should certainly be able to prevent any real scarcity. 
The students should be taught to preserve the basket- 
balls by not sitting on them, resting their feet on them, 
throwing them against anything sharp, kicking them, 
or treating them unduly roughly. Attention should be 
given to keeping the balls inflated to the proper pres- 
sure. This pressure is indicated with each ball, and 
the manufacturers urge the use of basketball pumps 
and pressure gauges to prevent over-inflation. The 
balls should be cared for regularly with a well-recom- 
mended ball cleaner or preservative for leather. Only 
a few simple precautions really need to be taken to 
insure long life for a good basketball. 

These three problems—transportation, officials, and 
equipment—seem to be the outstanding ones which 
basketball has faced this year. As already suggested, 
at least two of these problems may be blessings in dis- 
guise. We may even find some relief from the old 
financial bugaboo, since in time of war, the public 
suddenly becomes aware of the importance of develop- 


ing physical and mental well-being. We need have no 
Pollyanna complex to meet the question, “What about 
basketball?” with the answer, “Better playing and more 
of it.” 
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Intensive Dance Course. For 
teachers and professionals. Di- 
ploma. Faculty of ten master 
teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


38Yers-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE-in New York 


4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and one thousand teachable 
dances with music and complete descriptions, $1.50 up. 


Summer School—June, July and August. Please write for catalog 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 

Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 

or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses im this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 
pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 


at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 
end of the fifth year. 


for and Outd. oor Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Craduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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New Received 


Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health Edu- 
cation. Earl E. Kleinschmidt. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1942) 105 pages. 20c. 

The material in this bulletin deals essentially with present 
trends in courses in health education for teachers. Careful 
analysis was made of health instruction practices in 20 repre- 
sentative teachers colleges to ascertain the provisions being 
made for health instruction of students in the several curricula 
offered. Throughout the investigations, an attempt was made 
to provide an overview of current practices in health instruc- 
tion and the problems encountered in making it an effective 
part of pre-service training of teachers. It should be of im- 
mediate interest to administrative officers of teachers’ colleges 
and others who are engaged in preparing the teacher for his 
responsibility in health education. 


The Science of Coaching. Clair Bee. (New York City: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942) 101 pages, $1.00. 
This is the first of four volumes comprising the author’s 

basketball library. The techniques presented in the book are 

based on years of successful coaching. Important contributions 
to the science of coaching include situations, player selection, 
and methods of teaching. Especial attention is paid to psycho- 
logical methods of presenting and maintaining team spirit, 
loyalty, and the desire to win. ; 


Drills and Fundamentals. Clair Bee. (New York City: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942) 111 pages, $1.00. 


This is the second book in the author’s basketball series. The 
teaching of fundamentals and skills is the most difficult part of 
coaching because players inevitably regard this part of the 
game as drudgery. In this book is a complete set of practice, 
fun, and pre-game drills designed to keep the practice periods 
always lively. The exercises are camouflaged so that player 
interest is always maintained. 


Man-to-Man Defense and Attack. Clair Bee. (New York 
City: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 118 pages, $1.00. 


This is the third in the series of four books which comprise 
the author’s basketball library. In this book the development of 
the defense is traced from its origin to the present day and 
the author describes the strength, weakness, and the original 
principles as recommended by the founder of basketball, Dr. 
J. A. Naismith. Particular attention is given to recent develop- 
ments such as “pressing,” “switching,” and other defensive 
combinations. Attack methods which have been evolved to 
meet thesé defensive variations are outlined in detail. 


Zone Defense and Attack. Clair Bee. (New York City: A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 117 pages, $1.00. 


This is the fourth and last book in the author’s basketball 
series. It is devoted to the basic zone defenses and attacks 
and their variations. Methods of application, strength, weak- 
ness, and player requirements are among the basic subjects 
covered. Teaching aids are included which will be of greav 
help in assisting the development of player and team efficiency. 


Extra-Mural Teaching of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health. Medical Bulletin of the University of Cincinnati, 
Vol. 9, October, 1942. Alfred Korach. (Cincinnati: Univers- 
ity of Cincinnati, 1942) 138 pages. 

The Department of Preventive Medicine of the University of 
Cincinnati arranged enlarged programs of field teaching and 
field work in preventive medicine and public health for their 
classes of sophomore medical students from 1939-1942. The 
extra-mural experiences were offered to the student in order to 


demonstrate that maintaining health involves more than a 
knowledge of cause and cure of disease. The experiences 
also offered to acquaint the student with organizations, facie 
and institutions engaged in the broader experiences of bride; 
the gap between known and applied medicine. This Monogragh 
is a summary of those experiences. 


Focus on Learning. Charles F. Hoban, Jr. (Washingt 
American Council on Education, 1942) 172 pages, $2qqmm 
This summary volume is the final report of the directory 

the motion picture project of the American Council on 

tion and gives a new setting to the use of films in educatigal 

It is based on five years of use in philosophy of motiag 

pictures in selected schools throughout the country. The gee 

eralizations and conclusions are well documented with example 
gathered during the course of the experimental progragum 


Flying Men and Medicine. E. Osmun Barr. (New York Cia 
Funk and’ Wagnalls Company, 1943) 243 pages, $2.50, am 
Although this book was written especially for the Prospectiqe 

flier, the subject matter is equally valuable to those interesgy 

in either military or civilian aviation. It is the story of ay 
tion medicine told in simple English. It explains the forms 
at work on the body when traveling through the air at great 
speed or when going high above the ordinary atmosphere 
conditions of life on the ground. * 


Youth Faces Maturity. C. L. Brownell, J. F. Williams, W 
L. Hughes. (New York City: American Book Company 
1942) 30 pages, 20¢. 

This pamphlet was written for use with the higher books ¢ 
the health series by Brownell and Williams. However, it % 
an independent. unit and may be used in any appropriate school 
situation. 
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